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EXPERIMENTS ON THE FEEDING OF SHEEP. 


Mr. Lawes has recently published the results of 
some additional experiments in feeding sheep on 
different foods.* It is some fifteen years ago that 
Mr. Lawes first commenced a series of experi- 
ments on sheep, and it may be safely asserted that 

) pearly all our definite knowledge in regard to 
,the nutritive value of foods, and to the fattening 
-qualities of the different breeds of sheep, are due 

his investigations. Others have made experi- 
ments, but few have coriducted them with that 
so and comprehensiveness which are needed 
to render the results satisfactory and conclusive. 

) In the experiments at Rothamsted, all that wealth 
could command or science suggest has been called 
into requisition, and the farmers of all countries 
are indebted to Messrs. Lawzs & Gripeer for their 

' jife-long and indefatigable efforts to throw light on 
the various questions pertaining to agricultural 
science. 

This last series of experiments on the feeding of 
sheep was instituted mainly for the purpose of as- 
certaining how far cellulose or woody fiber, which 
enters so largely into the composition of hay, straw, 
corn-stalks, &c., is digested and contributes to meet 
the respiratory requirements of the body, or to the 
formation of fat; or whether, on the other hand, 
it serves little other purpose than that of supply- 
ing bulk, and dilution, so to speak, of the other 
constituents of the food—thus aiding their diges- 


tion and assimilation, and then passing off, itself’ 


andigested and unchanged. 

A number of three-year old Hampshire Down 
wether sheep, in very poor condition, were pur- 
chased for the experiment. Twenty sheep were 
selected from them, and divided, as evenly as pos- 
sible, into four lots of five each. They were put 
on rafters, under cover, November 80, 1860. The 





*Supplementary Report of Experiments on the Feeding of 
Sheep. By J. B. Lawes, F. k. 8.. F. ©. 8., and Dr. J. H. Gil- 
bet F/R. 8. F.C. 8, London. 1962, 





five sheep at this time, in pen 1, averaged 119 Ibs. 
each ; those in pen 2, 118.6; in pen 8, 119.2; and 
in pen 4, 118.2 Ibs. 

During the first eight weeks all the pens were 
supplied with nothing but meadow-hay, cut up 
into chaff, and water. This was done for the pur- 
pose of allowing them to get accustomed to their 
new quarters and to each other, as well as to the 
bulk of their food before the experiment proper 
should commence. During this preliminary period 
of eight weeks, the five sheep in pen 1 gained 5 
Ibs.; in pen 2 they Jest 19 lbs.; in pen 8 they lost 
7 lbs.; and in pen 4 they gained 11 lbs. 

It was Mr. Lawes’ intention to mix some straw 
with the hay in one of the pens—the object being 
to furnish only just digestible matter enough, be- 
side weody fiber, to keep the animals from losing 
weight; but it was found, after a short trial, that 
hay and straw together would not do this, and so 
the sheep were allowed hay alone. 

Some of our farmers, who are in the habit of 
keeping their sheep through the winter on straw, 
with an occasional feed of hay, may be surprised 
at this result, but the facts are undoubtedly as here 
stated ; and it might be well for them to ascertain 
whether sheep so fed do not actually lose rather 
than gain during the winter. 

The experiment proper commenced January 25, 
1861. The five sheep in each pen were fed as follows: 

Pen 1. Meadow-hay-chaff alone, ad libitum. 

Pen 2. 1 lb. of ground beans per head per day; 
meadow-hay-chaff ad libitum. 

Pen. 8. 1 lb. of ground barley per head per day ; 
meadow-hay-ehaff ad libitum. 

Pen 4. About 64 onnces of ground beans, and 
about 3} ounces of linseed oil, per head per day; 
meadow-hay-chaff ad libitum. 

All the sheep had, in addition, an unlimited sup- 
ply of water always within their reach. 

The experiment was continued ontil September 
6 1861, "a period of thirty-two weeks. 
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In peri 1 the five sheep consumed, in thirty-two 
weeks, 3,6583 lbs. of hay, and increased in weight 
84 Ibs. 

In pen 2 the five sheep eat 805 Ibs. of beans and 
2,2253 lbs. of hay, and increased 124 Ibs, 

In pen 8 the five sheep eat 1120 lbs. of barley 
and 2,899 lbs. of hay, and increased 164 Ibs. 

In pen 4 the five sheep eat 426} lbs. of beans, 
226 Ibs. of linseed oi!, 2,9493 Ibs. of hay, and in- 
creased 1714 lbs. 

In other words, each sheep in pen 1 eat, on an 
average, 22} lbs. of hay per head per week, and 
gained 8} ounces. 

In pen 2 each sheep eat 63 lbs. of beans and 18} 
lbs. of hay per week, and increased 1 lb. 

In pen 8 each sheep eat 7 lbs. of barley and 18 
Ibs of hay per week, and increased 1 lb, 04 oz. 

In pen 4 each sheep eat 3 Ibs. 10} oz. of beans, 
1 lb. 64 oz. linseed oil, 18} lbs. of hay per week, 
and increased 1 lb. 1} oz. 

Mr. Lawes remarks: ‘“ The general result of the 
experiment is, as might be expected, that sheep 
tnus fed upon dry food alone (with water) increased 
very little compared with the average result ob- 
tained with a good mixed diet of dry and succu- 
lent food.” 

Mr. Lawes does not say what he considers an 
average increase when the sheep have dry and suc- 
culent food, but we may state that in his previous 
experiments sheep fed on oilcake and turnips 
(Swedes) increased, on an average, 1.14 oz. per 
week; those fed on oats and turnips, 2 lbs 04 oz. ; 
those fed with clover-hay and turnips, 2 lbs. 3} 
oz.; and those on oat-straw and turnips, 1 Ib. 53 oz. 

In another experiment, 27 sheep, fed in the field 
en turnips, clover-hay and barley-meal, gained, on 
an average, 1 |b. 14% oz. per head per week. 

In another experiment, sheep fed on dry barley- 
meal and mange! wurzels increased 2 lbs. 0} cz. per 
week, and those on barley-meal (steeped in water 
for 56 hours) and mange] wurzels increased 2 Ibs. 
$4 oz. per head per week; and sheep having oil- 
cake and mangel wurzels, 3 lbs. 04 oz. per head 
por week. 

In another experiment, 46 Cotswold sheep fed 
for 20 weeks on oilcake, clover-hay and turnips 
(Swedes) increased 8 lbs. 2} oz. per head per week, 
while 46 Hampshire Downs, with the same food, 
increased 2 lbs. 12 oz, and 46 Sussex Downs 
2 lbs. 1% 02. 

These experiments show very clearly the advan- 
tage of furnishing sheep with succulent food, such 
as turnips or mange] wurzels, in convection with 





—= 
hay and other fodder. It may safely be asserteg 
that sheep fed liberally on hay and grain, with 
some succulent food, such as turnips, will increas 
three times as much as those fed on hay alone, 
The above experiments show this to be the case, 
So far, they sustain the opinion of our own farmers, 
who attribute to turnips, mangels, beets, carrots, 
parsneps, and other root crops, a higher value than 
the amount of nutriment they contain would jp. 
dicate. A few roots given in connection with dry 
food imparts tone to the stomach, and probably en. 
ables the animal to extract more nourishment from 
the dry food. 

There are several other interesting facts brought 
out by these experiments, which we shall allude to 
in a future number. 





MANURES FOR TOBACCO. 





A CORRESPONDENT wishes our opjnion in regard 
to the best manures for tobacco. 

In reply, we would say, we have had no ex. 
perience in the matter, and our opinion, if we mast ‘ 
give one, must be based on purely theoretical © 
grounds. ; 

Some ten years ago we wrote an Essay on Phos * 
phate of Lime, for the Transactions of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, to which the 
Society was kind enough to award a prize. We 
there alluded to the fact that superphosphate of 
lime had an astonishing effect on the growth of 
turnips — doubling, trebling, and not unfrequently 
quadrupling the crop. It also had a tendeney to 
give the turnips a small, highly elaborated leaf. It 
also developed the small fibrous roots of the plant 
to a remarkable degree, and the turnip grew with 
great rapidity during the early stages of the plant. 
The turnips, too, came to maturity much earlier 
than those not manured with the superphosphate, 
In. the same field where these experiments were 
tried, the turnips dressed with rich ammoniacal 
manures were very late, as compared with all 
others, and especially as compared with those hav- 
ing superphosphate. ‘ 

After stating these facts, we asked the question, 
whether superphosphate would not be likely # 
prove a valuable manure for tobacco? As we un 
derstand the mattter, it is very desirable to get the 
plants early, and also to get a leaf that is well ma- 
tured. The seed is quite slow in germinating, and 
the growth of the young plants is also slow, and 
at the North the crop does not always mature a8 
early as is desirable. Superphosphate, we thought, 
won'd he likely to foror the more ranid germina 
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tion of the seed and the growth of the young 
plant, and also accelerate early maturity with a 
more highly elaborated leaf. 

So much for the essay. 

We had forgotten all about the matter, when one 
evening coming up from New York on the steamer, 
©. M. Saxton, the well-known agricultural book 
publisher, introduced us to Mr. Linpstzy, of West 
Meriden, Ct. He inquired if it was the Mr. 
Harris who wrote the Essay on Phosphates, and 
on being answered in the affirmative he asked us if 
we recollected making some remarks about the in- 
fluence superphosphate was likely to have on to- 
bacco. We recollected. “ Well,” said-he, “I tried 
it, and it had just the effect you said it would 
have.” 

If this should prove to be the case, the very best 
manure that could possibly be used for tobacco at 
the North would be superphosphate of lime. It 
may not give a very large growth, but it would 
greatly improve its quality —and this is what is 
desired. 

We would use it in this way: First, after pre- 
paring the bed for the seed, scatter over it broad- 
cast. from two to three lbs, of superphosphate per 
square rod; rake it in and sow the seed. It will 
not hurt the seed. 

The superphosphate will hasten the germination 
of the seed and the growth of the young plants. 
It will develope the fibrous roots of the plants, so 
that when they are pulled up there will be more 
soil adhering to them, and they can be transplanted 
with less uncertainty. In transplanting we would 
apply the superphosphate at the rate of 300 Ibs. 
per acre, in the hills. It will not hurt the roots 
of the plant if putin the hole with them, but it 
will be better perhaps to mix the superphosphate 
a little more with the soil, though the great value 
of snperphosphate consists in giving the plants an 
early start, and for this reason it should be near the 
roots during the early growth of the plant. 

If our correspondent does not wish to ge to the 
expense of purchasing saperphosphate at the rate 
of $45 per tun — though we feel considerable con- 
fidence that it will pay — he might try plaster, and 
in the same way. If there was any reliance to be 
placed on the theory that the composition of the 
ashes of a plant indicate what manures are best 
suited for its growth, lime and magnesia would be 
the specific manures for tobacco —inasmuch as 
these substances are found in large quantities in the 
ash of tobacco. Bat we know from repeated ex- 
petiments, that the theory is not correct. About 


one-half of the ash of potatoes and turnips consists 
of potash, and yet these plants are rarely benefitted 
by an application of potash. On the other hand, 
turnips contain very little phosphates, while the 
ash of wheat is nearly a// phosphates of lime and 
potash, and yet phosphates are exceedingly benfi- 
cial as a manure for turnips, while they have usa- 
ally little effect on wheat. The theory, therefore, 
that the composition of the manures should cor- 
respond to the composition of the ashes of the crop 
to be grown is not always true, and there is no 
proof that it is true in any case. 





HIGH FEEDING. 


In fattening cattle and sheep, or in keeping milch 
cows, few farmers appreciate the advantages of high 
feeding. A large amount of food is required to 
keep the animal alive, and the milk or flesh and fat 
which we obtain is derived from the food given in 
excess of this quantity. If a horse will draw a 
tun, and the empty wagon weighs 15 ewt., we can 
only take a load of 5 cwt.; but attach another 
horse and we can then take a load of 25 owt. In 
other words, the effective power of the two horses 
is jive times as much as the one. 

It is so in feeding milch cows and in fattening 
cattle and sheep—it is the few pounds of extra feed 
that we give which produces the desired milk and 
fat. To give only enough food to keep the animals 
in a stationary condition, when the object is to get 
them fat, is manifestly absurd, and to give them 
only a little more than is necessary, and thus get 
only a little fat, is also very poor economy, when 
by a few pounds more food we might’ double or 
treble the amount of fat or milk. 

We do not mean to be understood as saying that 
farmers do not let their fattening cattle and sheep 
have all the food they will eat. This is not the 
case. They let them have food enough bat it is 
not as nutritious as it should be. We do not feed 
enough grain, 

We are aware that this will seem strange doc- 
trine to some of our readers in this vicinity, and in 
the Eastern States, where grain is now so high, and 
beef, mutton and pork so low. But in trath, 
this does not affect the question. Hay is quite as 


high, relatively, as grain, and if it will pay at all to 
fatten cattle or sheep, it will pay to feed them 
well. In fact, it will not pay to feed them in any 
other way. We do not say that cattle can be fat- 
tened here at a profit. We hardly see how such can 
be the case, at the present price of beef and 





but it is useless to attempt to obviate the d 





by stinting them in their food. If high feeding does 
not pay, poor feeding certainly will not. , 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





Tue motto of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England is “ Practice with Science,” and the 
Journal issued semi-annually by the Society is 
condueted in strict accordance with this idea. It 
is not Practice and Science, but Practice with 
Science. The articles are many of them eminently 
practical, but the aim of the Writers is to have 
them in accordance with scientific principles. On 
the other hand, many able scientific treatises are 
pblished, but they have almost invariably a direct 
bearing on practical agriculture. 

The last number of the Journal (No. XLIX.) is 
one of the best that has yet appeared. There are 
twenty-nine articles. Among the most noticeable 
of them are the Report.of some experiments with 
different manures on wheat for several years in 
succession, on the same land, in Kent, by J. B. 
Laws and Dr. GiusertT—the results confirming 
the conclusions drawn by Mr. L., from his exten- 
sive experiments on land of a different character 
at Rothamsted, in Herts. 

We have also an account of the eftect of different 
manures as a top-dressing on wheat, at Cirencester, 
by Dr. Vortoxer—the most profitable dressing 
being 14 cwt. of nitrate of soda, and the next 
most profitable dressing, 2 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia per acre. The former gave an increase 
over the unnfanured plot of 14 bushels, and the lat- 
ter an increase of 13} bushels per acre. These 
experiments, therefore, confirm what we have so 
often asserted, that nitrogen or ammonia is the 
principal substance needed to increase the yield of 
wheat. 

Dr. Vortoxer, chemist to the society, continues 
in this number his valuable report on the manufac- 
ture of cheese; and also furnishes an article on 
the commercial value of artificial manures, as de- 
termined by analysis and practical experiments. 

There is also an article on “ Farmyard Manure,” 
by J. B. Lawes, showing the valueof manure made 
from different foods, The substance of this article 
was published in the Genesee Farmer for May, 1860, 
page 148. 

A prize Essay on Harvesting Corn (wheat), by 
Perzr Love, contains much valuable information. 
One of his recommendations shows how important 
the farmers of England consider autumn cultiva- 
tion. He says: 

“For the convenience of autumn cultivation, all 
crops should be cut low and shocked up in straight 
parallel rows, pretty wide apart, so as to allow 
cultivation to proceed, even though the weather 
should retard the; carting of the crop.” 





===: 
He is strongly in favor of cutting the wheg 


close to the ground, on account of the value of the 
straw for litter and manure. 


“The custom of mowing barley and oats,” he 
says, “and certing them loose, is most slovenly, 
as far as oats are concerned, very wasteful, be. 
sides being at all times injurious to the fodder.” 


He thinks reaping machines should take a wider 
swathe, as much power is absorbed by dividing the 
cut from the standing grain. 


“As we increase the width of swathe,” he says 
“we at the same time reduce the distance to be 
traveled by the horses in cutting, and the work. 
men in gathering and tying up; with a four fee 
width of cut the horses must travel 2 1-16 miles 
per acre, and the binders the same; while with ay 
eight foot width of cut the distance is only 1 1.9 
mile, or half the distance, which will lower the 
expense of gathering and binding by at least 2 centy 
per 100 sheaves.” ; 


He has used reaping machines for nine year, 
and estimates that they save about $1.75 per sere, 
after allowing 20 per cent. on the cost of the m.- 
chine for repairs, interest, &c. 

We have next an article on “ Destructive Insects 
and Immense Utility of Birds,” by Frep, pe 
Tsonvni, of Switzerland. It is an exceedingly in- | 
teresting and pleasantly written essay. Wo gives 
few extracts to show the style of the writer: 


“For about half a century the culture of fruit 
trees has been steadily increasing in Wurtemburg,@ | 
that now it brings in a revenue of 1,700,000 florins, 
($708,850) annually, though a great part of the crop 
is yearly devoured by caterpillars. Formerly but 
little notice was taken of these invaders, but latterly 
they have so much increased that many cultivators 
have been discouraged from continuing their ocen- 
pation. Government has ordéred all the trees to 
be cleansed, both in spring and autumn, imposing 
penalties for disobedience, but the desired result 
has not yet been obtained. If Nature did not in- 
terpose, man would of necessity succumb; but 
these insects are pursued by other enemies who 
become the allies of maz. Jchneumon pricks the 
caterpillar to death, the Limez sucks out its vital 
organs, beetles eat them, and the shrew-mouse, the 
hedgehog, the mole, the lizard, the frog, the toad, 
and the bat, are al] excellent insect-hunters, Ne 
ture, however, has shown most solicitude for us by 
appointing, as the food most songht for by birds, 
the eggs of caterpillars, larva, caterpillars, butter- 
flies, flies, gnats, aphis, ants, snails, worms, 
and by giving to each species its assigned duty 
place in the work of destruction. Each has its ap- 
pointed either in the wood, field, bush, mes 
dow, en or vineyard, on the rocks, or by the 
river-side; some attack one particular class of in- 
sects, others another; some are clever at ng 
them off leaves or branches, others snatch them 
up as they fly through the air; some unearth them; 
others extract. them from betwixt bark slita, om, 
pierce the wood that shelters them. Each sort. 
of bird is expressly formed for the task it is ig- 


| tended. it should: perform, in the varied. shape 
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beak, feet and wings; and each little workman 
finds it necessary for its sustenance to swallow daily 
an amount of matter equal to the weight | of ite 


0 


very foucd 


"a Broderick the Great, king of Prussia, being 
of cherries, one day ordered a general 


CARE OF YOUNG . TOCK IN WINTER. 





A rrw days since a friend of ours, a man of much 
experience, who takes great delight in agriculture, 
|a Doctor of Divinity, withal, and a dear lover of 


crusade against the sparrow tribe, some of them | “dumb creatures,” said to us, “ There is one thing 


having ventured to peck 4t his favorite froit, A 
price of 6 pfennings a brace was set on them; con- 


I wish you would do: write an article about 


: , the shameful way farmers treat their young stock. 
ly throughout Prussia the war was briskly 
pene and % successfully that at the end of | If I was an agricultural editor I would lash them 


two years not only were cherriés wantin b 
most other fruits. The trees were cove with 
caterpillars, and completely stripped -of leaves ; 
insects had increased to a most alarming extent, 
for other birds had been frightened away by the 
extraordinary measures taken mainly against the 
sparrows. The great king was obliged to confess 
to himself that he had not the power to alter that 
which had been ordained by a still greater King 
than he, and that all attempts at violence and 
wrong were sooner or latter avenged. He retracted 
his decree, and was even obliged, at a considerable 
expense, to import sparrows from afar; for these 
being birds of obstinately sedentary habits, would 
never have returned of their own accord. 
“ Reader, take the work of preservation to heart! 
You have looked into the admirable economy of 
Nature which God has so wisely ordained and or- 
ganised, maninfesting His power even amidst the 
most minute objects. Contribute to the utmost of 
your power to maintain that order: it is both pious 
and wise to do so! f 
“Feed and protect these birds: they will enliven 
your courtyards and gardens; they will come to 
you in full confidence, and await the crumbs given 
by our hands; they will build nests in your bushes 
anh amuse you by their activity and solicitude for 
their young; they will charm your ears with their 
of joy and gratitude; and if thronghont 
the land they find both protection and comfort, 
they will largely and in a most striking manner 
requite the benefits received by proving themselves 
to be the most faithful protectors of your fields and 
forests, orchards and gardens, and of cultivation 
in general.” 
Next we have a very interesting article on 


“Portable Manures and their Home M:nufacture,” 
by A. 8S. Maxwett. He gives the result of some 
experiments with different manures on turnips, in 
which South American or phosphatic Guano gives 
the best crops — showing as all experiments do, the 
walue of phosphates for the turnips. 

There are many other able articles in the Journal, 
to which we may allude in a future number. 





Preparation ov Frax.—A correspondent of the 
Montreal Herald says it has been discovered that 
in Lower Canada flax can be prepared for the mill 
with very little trouble or expense by a, mode which 
answers as well as steeping; and that is, to spread 
the flax on a meadow in December, and allow it to 
remain on the ground until April. The snow rots 
it-effectually, and when the snow goes off in April 
the flax is found to be clean and dry, ready for 
carting to the scutch mill, without any expense 


» but | soundly.” 


“Why, Doctor,” we replied, “what is the 
matter? I thought farmers were improving in this 
| Tespect — it is certainly to their interest to treat 
|their stock kindly, give them good shelter and 
| plenty of food.” 

“They have improved very much in one thing. 
They have found out that if they want a cow to 
give plenty of rich milk, they must give her plenty 
of rich food; but in regard to their young stock, 
they are as thoughtless as ever. They need\a real 
flogging.” 

Our friend is right. It is as unprofitable as it is 
cruel to starve young animals, They never get 
over it. Better put the old ones on short com- 
mons. They can stand it, on a pinch, But young 
animals are growing, and need plenty of good food 
to furnish bones and sinews. We believe in the 
importance of a good pedigree, but it must be ad- 
mitted that there is much truth in the proverb 
“the breed goes in at the mouth;” and this is 
especially the case while the animals are young. 


Our friend, the Doctor, thought that poor hay 
deranged the stomach and bowels of young ani- 
mals, checked their growth and seriously ‘mpaired 
their future health. He is a great advocate of 
“meal pudding,” and his face brightened as he told 
of a calf which he sold for $40, raised on skimmed 
milk and corn-meal, and of a pig which he had just 
killed, nine months old, that weighed 847 Ibs., fat- 
tened on the same toothsome food, He does not 
believe in potate parings, pumpkins and similar 
watery trash for fattening purposes. “ All very 
well,” he said, “for store pigs, but they do a fat 
pig more harm thai good.” 

The Doctor may be right, or he may be wrong 
in this opinion, but he is certainly right in thinking 
that a young animal can not grow. without a good 
supply of nutritious food. We do not advocate 
keeping young stock in close, warm, stables. They 
need fresh air and alittle exercise; at the same time 
they should not be exposed to the cold storms of 
our northern winters. A good shed, at least, 








worth mentioning. 


should always be provided. 
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POINTS OF A SHORT-HORN BULL AND COW. 


Mr. Srepuens, in his Book of the Farm, gives 
the following points of a good Short-horn bull 
and cow, owned by himself. Of the bull he says: 


“He had many good points—small head, full 
lively eye, small, fine, white horn. He was com- 
pletely filled up behind the shoulder, at _/, a point in 
which many otherwise fine bulls are deficient. He 














THE SHORT-HORN BOLL. 


had a long quarter across g, a Cifficult point to at- 
tain in a bull, carrying the flesh to the hocks d ; 
a very thick flank 7; the ribs very round, which, 
with the upfilling behind the shoulder at 4 made 
the line straight from the shoulder point e along 
the rib at 7, and the buttock g to the hock d. His 
fore-arm was very strong; neck-vein ¢ full; and 
the brisket 4 not tvo deep, as is often the case with 
bulls. The crest of his neck @ was fine, and not 
lumpy; as is often seen on bulls, His hooks and 
back were remarkably straight and broad, measur- 
ing across the hook-bones at 6 thirty-six inches ; 
the rump between } and ¢ was full and round, and 
the tail-head ¢ was particularly level and fine, 
showing no undue development of muscle on either 
side of the tail, as is often the case here—a deform- 
ity too generally admired, and in so far shows a 
prevalence of bad taste. His neck and shoulders 
were thickly.sprinkled with curled locks of long 
hair; the entire body being covered with fine soft 
hair. The face was singularly ornamented with 
-curled hair: it was shedded from a line down the 
front of the face, seeming as if it had been combed 
toward each eye; and the hair above the eyes 
‘seemed also combed up to meet the combed locks 
from the face. The roots of the horns were hidden 
‘with long locks of combed hair reaching to the fore- 
head. His hide was loose, thick and soft, and the 
touch mellow. He had a most robust constitution, 
never having had a single hour’s illness in his life 
of nine years. Unfortunately I had. no measure- 
‘ment taken of his proportions, which I considered 
the most perfect of any bull I ever saw,” 





THE SHORT-HORN COW. 
“«Kilmeny’ was a cow of remarkably fine 
guality of -skin,.and her broad face indicated a good 
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disposition to fatten. Her principal dimensions. 
were from top of shoulder @ to hook }, 8 feet. 
from hook 3 to tail-head ¢, 14 foot; extreme length 
from head to tail, 7 feet 3 inches; girth, 6 feet § 
inches; depth from hook } to flank jf, 2 feet: t 
breadth over the hooks 0}, 3 feet; from the ground 
to the fore-elbow, 2 feet 6 inches; from that elbow 
to the top of shoulder a, 2 feet; breadth across the 
shoulder at a, 2 feet 6 inches; the shoulders beanti. 
fully sloped from d@ to g ; from nose to eye, 1 foot: 
length of ears, 74 inches; breadth of pelvis, 19 
inches; the ribs e beautifully rounded; and the 
udder / finely formed and quartered. It will be 
seen from these numbers that she was long-bodi 
from g, 5 feet 6 inches, in comparison to the depth, 
bf, 2 feet; and that she was broad behind, at the 
hooks 3, 8 feet, in comparison to the breadth acrogg 
the shoulders a, 2 feet 6 inches—the shoulders 
being, no doubt, thus sharpened by the great in 
clination of the scapula from d tog. The uncom. 
mon half-slouching, half-projecting position of her 
horns, and a sort of stare of her full eyes, gave her 
countenance a somewhat austere aspect uncommon 
to cows.” 


FARMERS, A DIARY. 


Eps. Genesez Farmer: I fear it must be 
acknowledged that farmers, as a general rule, are’ 
behind all other classes in a knowledge, at the end : 
of a years toil, how much they have gained, or 
lost, or how much their living expenses amountto 
&c. They work on, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, sell their produce and pyt- * 
chase what they need, and that is abput all they 
know of their operations. 

I must confess that this has been too long my 
habit. But on the first of Jast January, I boughts 
large diary, and have, during the year, kept a daily 
record, first of the kind of labor each farm ha 
performed; then the sales, and what purchases, 
if any. Also the state of the weather, the diree 
tion of the wind, and so on, finishing the space for 
each day by recording any important event that has 
transpired, or anything that may be interesting 
to refer to. 

And now when the year 1862 has run to 1863, 
I can get the amount of all sales during the year; 
how much the cost of Jabor; also the expense of 
living, and how much I have to pay out to keep 
tools, implements, machinery, &c., in repair, &q! 
And if the balance of this year is against me, I 
must next year have the balance on the other side, 
and go ahead if possible, instead of going back-" 
wards. B. 

Mendon Centre, N. ¥. ; 

Remarks: The above is from one of the best 
farmers in Monroe county. We feel sure he isnot, 
going “ backwards.” His barley crop yielded 0 
bush. per acre, which he sold at $1.15 per bush.; and 
his wheat and other crops were good. We hayeno, 
doubt he can look over his years accounts with 
satisfaction. He brought us into the office his new. 
diary for 1863, but that for 1862 would be more 
interesting! Will he let us have a look at it fors 
few hours? We may find something in it that will 
be interesting to our readers. 
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HOW TO JUDGE CATILE. 


Hevyey Srepnens is his Book of the Farm gives 
the following rules for judging cattle: 

1. When you look at the near side of a ripe ox in 
profile, which is the side always begun with, 
imagine its body to be inscribed within a frame of 
wood of the form of a rectangled parallelogram, 



































| whose length is horizontal, as in fig. 1; and if the 
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rig. 1—THE SIDE VIEW OF A RIPE FAT OX. 
ox is completely filled up in all points, his carcass 
be will occupy the frame about as fully as in the fig- 
, are; but in most cases deficiencies will exist in 
” varions parts, — not that every deficiency will oc- 
ab ‘our in the same animal, The flank a, for example, 
- @ nay be shrunk up, and leave-a large space above 
ns the line of the frame; the brisket 6 may descend 
oni ’ wuch farther down; the rmape¢ may be elevated 
- above the line of the back; the middle of the back 
ey d may be much hollowed below that line; the top 
of the shoulder ¢ may be elevated above it; a large 
ny space may be left unfilled at the hams /. 
rk " 2. A similar survey 
ily should be made behind 
: the animal: the imaginary 
me frame inscribing the hind-} 
re quarters in this view, being a 
foe square, as represented in fig. 
has 2, where the breadth of the 
ung hook-bones, a to a, is carried 
as far down as the houghs, 
a6, ec; and the closing be- 
ay! } I-ei-——.tween the legs is also well 
0 i = tee filled up. 
ws F ~ ——<2@ 3. Then go in front of the 
“ ' — ox, and imagine the outline 
ne, Fig. 2—The Front View of the body inscribed within 
er ofaripe Fat Ox. the same square frame, as in 
". fig. 8. The shoulders, from a to a, are nearly of 
B the same breadth as across the hook-bones, a to a 
: , infig.2. Having thus obtain- 
best ed an idea of the outline which 
8 not, a fat ox should have, in all 
od 40 the views it can be taken, let 
us attend to the filling up of 
; and, the areas within the frames. 


4. On looking again at the 
nearside view, fig. 1, observe 
whether the ribs g are round- 
oun 0d, and nearly fill up the pro- 


esa jecting point of the shoulder A, 
fore —<emand the round i. Observe 
twill whether the shoulder is flat, 
. ig- 8—The Front View somewhat in the same plane 





nent or hollow; and whether the space behind the 
shoulder is filled up or hollow. Observe whether 
the shoulder-point A is projecting forward ard 
sharp, or-rounded off; and whether the neck, be- 
tween ¢ and A, sweeps finely into the shoulder, or 
is flat and small. Observe whether the muscles at 
i and / are full and rounded, or thin and flat; and 
whether the hook-bone & appears to connect itself 
easily with the rump ¢ on the one hand, and with 
the ribs d@ on the other, or projects or sink in. In 
all these alternatives, the former are the correct, 
and the latter the objectionable forms, and the cor- 
rect ones should be arranged in the following man- 
ner, to constitute points in any perfection : 

5. The line from the shouldér e to the hook-bone 
k, fig. 1, should be parallel to the back-bone. The 
line on each side of the ribs d toe, on the one 
hand, and to & on the other, should not fall in with 
the line of the back, but be a little nearer, and al- 
most as high as the back-bone, with the ribs fall- 
ing in a rounded form down the side. The loin 
above, from & to d, should be perfectly flat, and on 
the same level with the back-bone, and drop sud- 
denly down the side, and connect itself with the 
rounding of the last three ribs. The point of the 
hook-bone & should just be seen to project, and no 
more; and the space between it and the ramp e 
should gradually sweep in a rounded form to the 
narrower breadth of the pelvis, on each side of the 
tail-head as in fig. 2. The utmost bend of the ribs 
is at g, through which a straight line should touch 
every point, from the front of the shoulder to the 
round. The triangular space of the neck compre- 
hended above h should gradually taper from the 
shoulder-point to the head. The line of the back 
should be straight from ¢ to ¢; the tail should drop 
perpendicularly from c; and the belly should 
sweep in a somewhat level line, not too high ata 
nor drooping at 2. There are thus three straight 
lines along the side of a fat ox: une along the back 
from e to ¢, asecond through the top of the ribs g 
from fh to 4, and the third from the lower part of 
the shoulder through the flank a to the buttock /. 
6. Proceeding to behind the ox, fig. 2, the space 
between the hooks, from a to a, should be level, 
but a little rounded off at both sides, and the bone 
at the top of the tail = a littie upward. 
When the muscles on each side of the rounds, be- 
low the hook-bones, a, are fuller than the hooks, 
it is no deformity, but when no fuller, they are 
right. The muscles at the buttock, at cand ¢, at 
the lower end of the small rounds, should sweep 
gradually toward the hock joints of the legs. 
7. On going to the front view, fig. 8, the should- 
er-top should be broad, with its sides naturally 
rounded, and the muscles below it upon the should- 
er-blades at @ a should always project farther than 
the breadth of the shoulder-top; and in this re- 
spect the fore-quarter differs from the hind, where 
the muscles below the hook-bones do not project 
beyond them, for if they do, the hook is too nar- 
row. The shoulder points should not be promi- 
nent, but rounded off with the mascles of the neck 
into the the brisket, where the front of the neck 
comes from the head to the breast. The brisket 
projecting a little forward, falls in a rounded form 
to the lowest part of the body, and fills outon both 








eB ofaripe Fat Ox. gs the ribs, or more promi- 


sides to the yoy. The fore-legs are usually 
farther apart than the hind, but the hind at times, 
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when the cod is large and fat, is even more apart. 
The fore hind quarters are more nearly alike in 
weight, when the fore and hind legs stand equally 
apart. 

8. The objectionable deviations from these points 
are as follo In fig. 1, ahollow back atthe ribs 
d is bad, showing weakness of the back-bone. A 
high shoulder at e is always attended with asharp- 


ws: 


ness, having the effect of bringing the shoulders, 
fiz. 3, too close. A long distance between the ribs 
@ and hook-bone &, fig. 1, makes the loins hollow, 
gives the ox what is called a washy appearance, 
which is always prone to looseness of the bowels, 
and washiness is also accompanied with an inordi- 
nate breadth of hooks, from @ to a, fig. 2. 
projecting hook is always accompanied with flat 
ribs at-g, fig. 1, and flat ribs make a hollow side, 
which bears little flesh, and pushes the viscera into 
the lower part of the abdomen, cansing the belly 
to droop considerably below the line of the frame. 
With this confurmation, the yellow-colored, tough 


insensible integument of the belly, having a greater | 


weight to bear, becomes thick and stronger, and 
the flesh less valuable, and it has also the effect of 
thinning the flank a. Flatness of the rib is also 
accompanied with a hollowness of thé space behind 
the shoulder, giving to that part of the body a con- 
tracted appearance. The sharp shoulder and hol- 
low ribs are accompanied with a projecting shoul- 
der joint A, which again causes a thinness of the 
neck, The rump-bone at ¢ frequently rises up- 
ward, spoiling the straight line of the back; and 
depriving the rump between & and ¢ of flesh, 
where it becomes hollow, deteriorating the value 
of the most valuable parts of the hind-quarter. A 
hye hook-bone & also thins the muscles be- 
< 


»w it, and as far back as the rounds; and tiiis is | 
accompanied with an enlargement of the opening | er point, it indicates abundance 


at the closing, fig. 2. 


9. Whenever the shoulder becomes thin and nar- 


row, viewed in front, fig. 8, the shoulder points are 
much wider than the shoulder-top; and while this 
isthe case, tle brisket below never becomes fat, 
and then the fore-legs stand too near each other. 
10. A great commendation of a fat ox isa level 
broad back from rump _ to 
shoulder, as the whole flesh 
on that space, seen when view- 
, éd from above, fig, 4, is of the 
most valuable description ; 
where the triangular space in- 
cluded between @ 6 ¢ is the 
rump, the triangular space be- 
tween ade the loin, and the 
space between d and e, deflect- 
ing on each side, are the ribs. 
All the points of a fat ox that 
have been enumerated can be 
judged of by the eye alone, 
and most judges employ no 
other means; but the assist- 
ance derived Sfrom the hand 
4 is important, and in. a pupil 
big. 4.--The view of the can not be dispensed with. 
back of a ripe fat ox. 

















here is obvions to the eye, and sometimes it at- 
tains an enormous size, amounting to deformity. 


Yhe hook-bone & is touched, and should be well) horse. What say our readers? 


Assharp | 


11. The first point handled 
is at the tail-head, fig, 1, although the least fat 





| 
| covered; but if the bone be easily felt, both the 
ramp between the hook & to the ribs d, may beeg. 
pected to be hard. and deficient of flesh. To the 
points of the fingers the flesh upon the ring 
should feel soft and thick when the ribs are round: 
but when flat, the flesh feels hard and thin from 
want of fat. The skin, too, on a rounded rib, feels 
soft and mobile, and the- hair soft, and 
mossy, both indicative: of a kindly disposition tg 
lay on flesh and fat. The hand, on grasping the 
finds it thick, when the internal tallow jg 
abundant, as wel! as the cod fat and large, and, on 
luoking at it from behind, seems to act as a ensh- 
| ion between the hind,legs, to keep them asunder, 
The palm of the hand passed along the line of the 
back from the tail-head ¢ to the top of the shonld. 
er ¢, points out the bard parts upon it, and when 
all feels soft and pleasant, the flesh is good. Hol. 
lowness behind the shoulder A is a very common 
| occurrence; and when it is filled up with flesh and 
fat, the flesh of the fore-quarter is good. You 
would scarcely believe the difference of the fee} of 
the flesh betwixt a Jean and fat shoulder, A high 
narrow shoulder ¢ is attended with a ridged back- 
bone, and lowest narrow hooks &, a conformation 
named razor-back, always acccompanied with a de 
| ficiency and hardness of fiesh along the back, where 
the best flesh of a good ox should be. . This con- 
formation is always indicative of a slow and obda- 
‘rate feeder. The shoulder point 2 should be cov- 
| ered, and feel soft like the point of a good hook. 
| bone, and in that state indicates a well-filled neck- 
| vein, which rons from that point to the side of the 
head. The shoulder point is more often bare and 
| prominent than the hook-bone. When the neck- 
| vein is so firmly filled up as not to allow the points 
of the fingers to enter into-the inside of the shonld- 
of tallow in the in- 
side; as also does the fulness between the brisket 
and inside of the fore-legs, and the projection for- 
ward of the brisket. When the fiesh becomes 
heavy on the thighs, making a sort of double 
thigh, the-thigh is called wary, anc it indicates a 
tendency in the whole flesh of the ox to grow rath- 
er on the lower than the upper part of the bedy. 
These are all the points that require touching when 
the hand is used ; and in a high-conditioned or, 
they are gone over very rapidly. 


thick set, 


+! ~— 
Hink @, 





Krirtrve Canapa Tristies.—In the spring of 
1861 I bonght a few acres of land: That partof 
it on which I intended to make my garden and 
plant my vegetables grew so full of Canada thistle 
that I thonght it was entirely worthless, But! 
resolved to try what hoeing would do; so just # 
soon as the thistles got one or two inches long,! 
hoed them through the whole season. This yeah 
up to the present date, not one thistle has spi) 
peared. Any one who will adopt this plan of & 
termination will never have to complain of 
pests. JAMES LENNON, 
Rochester, N. Y¥., November, 1862. 





Larer anp Sma Horses.—The Maine Farnt 
thinks that 900-pound horse is preferable, for 


| most work on the farm and the road, to a heavé 
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FATTENING POULTRY. 


In no other country is so much poor poultry 
sent to market as in America. Half a dozen of the 
best geese that we daily see exposed for sale in this 
city would hardly afford “goose oil” enough to 
relieve a cow choked with a turnip! It is so with 
all our poultry—a good fat turkey or chicken is 
the exception; and in New York the same com- 
plaint is made. Immense numbers of poor miserable 
trash are forwarded from all parts of the country. 
These have to be disposed of at very low rates—gen- 
erally four or five cents per lb. less than those well 
fattened, well dressed and properly packed. There 
is, however, a change for the better. Farmers are 
beginning to realize that it pays to take a little 
pains in fattening and preparing their poultry for 
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market. The prices this year are full two cents 
per lb, higher than this time last year, and this is 
attributed mainly to the improved condition of 
the poultry. Still there is great room for improve- 
ment, An extensive firm in New York in speaking 
of the demand for poultry at Christmas and New 
Years says: “During the holidays the largest, 
fattest and handsomest of all sorts, particularly 
turkeys, will be expected; and for these good 
prices will in all probability be obtained. Seall- 
awags will provoke sneers in the market, and 
draw scowls from the unfortunate owners.” ar- 
pers Weekly has a .comic picture illustrating thie 
idea, and hitting the boarding-house keepers at the 
samme time. We have had it- engraved for the 
Farmer. We trust.none of our readers will send 
any “boarding house poultry” to market, 











ABOUT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Mr. Gobbler.—“Ain’t you going to eat anything?” | juring yourself; you'll be sold for 12 cents a pound, 
Mrs. Gobbler.—* No, I ain’t going to fatten my- | that’s all. But I see what will be the end of yuu 


self up for other people’s benefit?” 


—you'll be eaten in a boarding-house, that’s what 


Mr. Gobbler.—“ Why, you fool, you're only in-\} you'll.come to.” 
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* WHAT IS THE CHEAPEST FOOD FOR HORSES?” 

Leavine out of the question all other considera- 
tions except the amount of nutritious matter which 
can be obtained for a given sum, Inpr1an Corn at 
present prices, is unquestionably the cheapest food 
that can be obtained for horses, cattle, sheep, or 
any other stock. 


But we can not leave out all other considerations. 
Neither horses, cattle or sheep, can thrive on corn 
alone. It is too concentrated. Their stomachs 
are Jarge, and are designed to extract nutriment 
from more bulky and less nutritious food. A horse, 
not at hard work, weighing, say 1000 lbs., requires 
about 30 lbs. of good hay per day. He requires 
this amount of nutriment —and he also requires 
this amount of dulk. Probably 15 lbs. of Indian 
meal contains 4s much nutriment as 30 Ibs. of the 
best hay, and yet the horse would not do as well 
on it because, for one reason, it is too concentrated. 
But if we should feed 15 lbs. of hay, 10 lbs. of 
straw, and 5 lbs. of corn-meal, we should have 
about as much bulk, and we think about as much 
nutriment. If the horse is required to work, more 
corn should be given. 


Hay and oats are universally conceded to be the 
best food for horses. Oats are not as nutitious as 
corn, weight for weight. At least, such is our 
opinion. The corn contains much more starch, oil 
and other available carbonaceous matter — and it 
is this, and not the amount of nitrogen, which de- 
termines the nutritive value of food. As com- 
pared with oats, corn is relatively deficient in 
nitrogenous matter. Probably horses at hard work 
require a more nitrogenous food than corn and hay. 
If so, a little pea-meal mixed with the corn-meal 
would supply ®. Oats now. are very high. In 
this city a bushel of oats, weighing 32 Ibs., is worth 
60 cents, -or nearly two cents per lb. while corn is 
worth only one cent per lb. By grinding three 
bushels of corn with one bushel of peas we should 
have a food containing as much nutriment of every 
kind as eight bushels of oats, and at about half the 
price. Clover hay is more nitrogenous than Timo- 
thy or meadow-hay, and when cured and free from 
dust, it is excellent for horses. Bran and shorts 
also contain considerable nitrogenous matter, but 
this season they_are too high to be fed profitably to 
horses, 

One of the cheapest foods that can be obtained 
for horses, is to cut and cure oats while compara- 
tively green, and feed them out without threshing. 


Of course, they should be cut into chaff. With 

















ee 
corn and pea-meal, they afford a good substitute 
for hay and oats, and far cheaper. 

Of course, these remarks are only applicable to 
the present time, when hay and oats are unusually 
We need hardly add that horses will do 
well on corn-meal and straw alone, 


high. 





WATER FOR SHEEP. 


THERE are some farmers who entertain the 
opinion that sheep do not need water in winter, 
Others think if the sheep need any water they can 
satisfy their thirst by eating snow! 

That sheep need water there can be no doubt, 
In Mr. Lawes’ recent experiments, alluded to on 
another page, the sheep were allowed all the water 
they wanted, and. those fed on hay alone drank, 
from February 22d to March 22d, on an average, 
83 lbs. of water per head per week. The next 
month they drank 40 lbs. each per week; the next 
month, 45} Ibs.; the next month, 394 Ibs.; and 
during the whole period of seven months each 
sheep drank, on an average, 40} lbs. per week. 

Now does any one suppose that if the sheep did 
not need water they would drink three quarts a 
day? In some of Mr. Lawes’ previous experi- 
ments on sheep, when the writer was at Rothamn- 
sted, a well-known sheep-breeder, who came to look 
at the sheep during’ the progress’ of tle experiment, 
was surprised on asce,'taining the large quantity of 
water they drank, and he suggested that the? im 
bibed more than was good for them. To test the 
question, the quantity of water was restricted te 
what he thought a well-behaved sheep ought te 
drink; but -on weighing the sheep at the end of 
the week, as usugl, it was found, if we ,recollect 
right, that every sheep had lost weight—at least 
the scales indicated that they had not done as well 
as usual, and for the future they were allowed all 
the water they would drink. 

In the recent experiments it will be noticed that 
the sheep did not drink so much water in winter 
asin summer. They drank the greatest quantity a 
short time before they were sheared, and immedi- 
ately after the wool was removed there was, in the 
language of Mr. Lawes, ‘a’sudden and very great 
decline.” We may also mention that after shear- 
ing there was a notable decline in the amount of 
Jood consumed in each of the four pens during the 
week immediately succeeding the shearing. 

To deny sheep water in winter is manifestly in- 
jurious; and to compel them to obtain it from 
snow is very unwise. <A great portion of the food 
consumed by all animals in winter is expended in 
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maintaining the heat of the body, and the heat re- 
quired to melt the snow which the sheep eat is so 
mmuch taken from the animal, and enhances the de- 
mand for food, Some years ago we recollect see- 
ing a statement in the Boston Cultivator that a 
livery-stable keeper in that city found it very ad- 
yantageous to give his horses warm water. We 
have no doubt that they would require less food, 
and it is certainly more economical to warm water 
with wood or coal than with hay and oats. 

Let sheep, then, have all the water they need. 
It should be pumped up fresh from the well, as the 
water in the well is not as cold as that which is 


exposed to a freezing atmosphere. 





¥ 
WESTERN FARMING, 


A Few days ago we received a pleasant.call from 
a young friend whe has for some years beeu 
farming it in Central Illinois. “The West,” we 
remarked, “is destined to be a great country.” 
“ Destined to be a great country!” ‘ Why, bless 
your honest soul, it és a great country. Great in 
land, great in corn, great in cattle, great in patriots, 
Illinois has sent 20,000 more men to the war than 
her quota, and I am come East to see if there 
is any chance to get drafted!” 

‘But, tell us B., seriously, what have you been 
about since you and-I used to sit down on an eve- 
ning to discuss the mineral manure theory — you 
being Lersie and I Laws? ” 

“ Well, I went to Minnesota. Had a little money, 
you know. So I loaned it out at three per cent, 
a month —and got back interest and principal! 
Great country the West.” 

“T did not think you would turn Jew. How can 
any man afford to pay such an exorbitant rate of 
interest ?”” 

“Why, buy a farm to-day and sell it to-morrow 
for as much again as you gave for it!” 

“ Well, what was the result?” 

“T bought a farm, and the grasshoppers eat up 
everything there was on it, and I was thankful 
that I had money enough left to carry me out of 
the Territory.” 

Our friend then thought he would travel a little 
and see the West. He is a smart fellow, well edu- 
cated, a farmer’s son, strong and healthy, a wide- 
awake Yankee, and knows how to turn a hand to 
anything. He helped to plant corn at one place, 
at the next he was a carpenter, then a painter, and 
thus he traveled, working his passage, seeing the 
country and making a littlé money. Finally he 


loaned his money at 30 per cent., and of course 
“had to take the farm.” 








He put in a field of wheat, and got 30 bushels 
per acre, and sold it for a dollar per bushel, cash 
down! 

“ And that crop of wheat ruined me.” 

“ How was that?” 

“T have been sowing wheat ever since hoping 
for such another streak of good. luck. But the 
crops have been poor and the prices poorer. This 
year I had but four bushels per acre. Wheat can’t 
be raised at present prices,” 

“f never could understand how farmers could 
afford to sell shelled corn at ten cents a bushel. It 
costs nearly that to husk and shell it here.” 

“ Husk corn! You don’t know how to husk. I 
never saw a man atthe East yet that did.” “ How 
do we do it?” “Why, drive into a field with a 
wagon with three men, take two rows on each side, 
and the one behind that the wagon has passed over 
and husk all the good corn about as fast as the 
horses can walk.” 

“You don’t cut up the corn ?” 

“Cut up corn! Nobody does that but once, un- 
less you want it for fodder, and it does nt pay.” 

“Well, even in this way, I do not see how you 
can afford to sell corn for ten cents per bushel.” 

“Wecan’t. Corn can not be raised for less than 
twenty-five cents a bushel.” 

“ Well,” he continued, “I’m ruined. The bot- 
tom’s dropped out of the West. I have got twe 
farms, but I am going home and shall tell the old 
folks if they will give me board and clothes I wil] 
stay with them.” 





THE ADVANTAGES OF UNDERDRAINING LAND. 


Tue Hon. A. B. Conezr, who so ably presided 
at the Evening Meetings for Discussion during the 
last New York State Fair held in this city, kindly 
furnishes us with the following summary of the 
conclusions arrived at by the meeting in regard to 
the advantages of underdraining land: 

1. The principal benefit to be secured to the 
farmer, by underdraining, lies in the more thorough 
tillage he is able to give to his arable land; yet in- 
stances are not wanting, where pasture lands are 
very profitably improved from what may be de- 
nominated the primary or simple method of 
drainage. 

2. In the discussion of this subject, soils are 
properly divided into those which produce, to a 
greater or less extent, aguatic, and those which 
| bear the cultivated grasses; the former being 
nearly destitute of nitrogen, or the flesh-forming 
principle. 

8. As the supply of nitrogen for plants is mostly 
derived from the atmosphere, soils not possessing 
the natural or artificial means of drainage for the 
surface water, or that welled up from sttatified 
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subsoils, are unable to allow the atn:ospheric air 
to circulate in them, and can not absorb any por- 
tion of its nitrogen; and are generally regarded as 
barren or waste lands. 

4, The average annual fall of water in the State 
ot New York, in the form of rain and snow, is 
within a fraction of three (3) feet, of which only 
one twenty-fourth (1-24) is appropriated by plants ; 
seven-twelfths (7-12) pass’ off by evaporation, and 
three-eights (3-8) are carried away by water- 
courses, either open or moving beneath the earth’s 
surface. 

5. Where these water-courses are deficient in 
number, imperfect in flow, or obstructed in their 
ontlet, the first essay of the drainer is to remedy 
these defects; and where the adjacent land is 
porous in its character, as in the case where sandy 
particles predominate, the simple ditch, judiciously 
located, is sufficient to provide for the escape of 
all surplus water. 

6. Where, in addition to the annual supply from 
the skies, the soil is saturated with water boiling 
up from the stratified subsoil, or underlying or ad- 
jacent rocks, it is then expedient, by boring, to 
conduct the excess of this supply to the main 
ditch directly, or by lateral drains leading into it. 

All these methods may be classed under the 
primary method of drainage. 

7. In soils deficient in, or wholly deprived of, 
saudy or poceus constituents, the escape of the 
twenty-three twenty-fourths (23-24) of the rain 
and snow fall is retarded, the average temperature 
of the soil is lowered by six and a half degrees 
(64°) of Fahrenheit’s scale, equal to seven degrees 
(7°) of higher latitude, and the water, forced up 
from the fissures of adjacent stratifications (if any 
there be,) make the receipts of a more thorough 
system of drainage, which may be atyled the 
secondary or complex method. 

8. In proportion to the density and tenacity of 
the soil, ditches must be dug at intervals varying 
from twenty-five (25) to fifty (60) feet apart; and 
in order that the plowing and laying down of the 
land may be effective, the ditches must be covered; 
and this has inaugurated the system of tile-drain- 
ing, at an expense of from twenty ($20) to forty 
($40) dollars per acre, rendering land, previously 
of but little value, capable of the highest produc- 
tion, 

9.: This, however, can never be fully realized, 
unless the draining is followed by the deepest 
plowing, not only by the ordinary but by the sub- 
aoil plow, and also by a system of high manuring, 
which shall supply not only nitrogenous manures, 
and those rich in the mineral food of plants, but 
also those which abound in carbonaceous material, 
and will insure a perfect wration of the soil, and 
prevent its subsidence to its original compact and 
impermeable condition. Oare, however, should be 
taken that none of these several materials should 
be supplied in excess; and economy requires that 
neither should be added to soils enioying it nat- 
urally in sufficient amount and in a soluble form. 

10. Tile-draining should only be undertaken after 
a careful survey by a competent person; the rains 
should be accurately delineated upon a map for 
future reference; the tiles should be laid on an 
uniform grade, so as to avoid sags in which silt 


might accumulate; the outlets should be ae-few as-| 





possible and carefully guarded, and, in some 
with traps, to prevent their stoppage by the en. 
trance of vermin. 

11. As illustrative of the vast importance of this 
subject to the farming interests of the State of 
New York, it is believed that but a comparatively 
smal] pean of its arable land possesses a good 
natural drainage; a large proportion has this, bat 
in an imperfect degree; and probably ——* 
cent. has none at all, but demands a thorough ap- 
plication of the methods of the secondary system 
of drainage. 


KILLING AND PREPARATION OF FOWLS. 


In a French Work on Poultry, by M. Jaoguzs, 
there are some excellent hints on killing fowls, and 
preparing them for market. We make some ex- 
tracts from a translation in the London Journal of 
Horticulture : 


“Tt is not by a massacre we should end the 
career of the beautiful animals we have given onr- 
selves so much trouble to‘rear, and that have come 
to us so often when they have heard our friendly 
voice, Let us listen to the precepts on this subject 
given by M. Autrpert. He writes thus: 

“ Like cattle, fattened fowls should not be killed 
till they have fasted about twenty-four hours, 
which allows the crop and intestines to become 
empty. The extraction of the latter is easier in 
consequence. Lean, or half-fattened fowls, are 
killed by cutting the venous conduits near the 
head, and then holding the bird suspended by the 
feet; this facilitates the bleeding, and makes the 
flesh whiter. Choice fowls, however, require more 
care, and are killed with a sharp, pointed knife, or 
the fine blade of a pair of scissors, which is thrust 
through the palate to the brain; then the large 
vessels inside the throat are cut without infary to 
the skin; the animal is then suspended by the feet, 
in order that all the blood may run away, and its 
beak is then washed. 

** As soon as it is dead all the intestines should 
be withdrawn without making any opening, but 
drawn carefully out and cut off at their origin close 
to the gizzard. The liver and gizzard should re- 
main in the abdomen. This operation is indispen- 
sable; for, if the intestines remained some time in 
the bird after death, the smell and even the taste 
of stercoral substances would invade the meat, 
rendering it detestable, and facilitate its de- 
composition. The vacuum caused by withdrawing 
the intestines is filled up with balls of paper, which 
are put in the natural opening, through which the 
intestines have been withdrawn ; this keeps up the 
size and shape of the fowl. 

“Fowls should be picked while they are hot. 
In this operation the greatest care should be taken 
to avoid tearing the skin, which spoils the appear- 
ance and injures the sales; after being picked, the 
fowl is put in cold water if the weather is hot, in 
order to become thoroughly cold; if that be not 
necessary, it is washed, wiped, and wrapped ,in 8 
cloth. The poultry women of La Bresse sew up 








*This percentage was to have been supplied by Hon. T. C. 
Peters, of Genesee, from notes taken by him while engaged in 
the work of equalizing the assessments of landed property in the 
= and will doubtless be furnished to the Society at an early 
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their choice fowls in a fine cloth, taking care to 
maintain the oval form; then they soak the linen 
in milk, in order to give more whiteness and soft- 
ness to the skin. 

“ These choice products should not be packed-up 
till they are thoroughly cold; each fowl should be 
wrapped in whitey-brown paper, and they are 
generally packed in hampers.” 

M. Jacques gives also some hints as to cookery. 
The ragouts whieh he describes are much too elabo- 
rate for our American taste, but his instructions for 
roasting are excellent. He says in a stove, a char- 
coal fire is preferable to wood. Although on the 
hearth, wood of course is the best; but with care 
fowls can be roasted equally well in either way : 

“ Before a fowl is put on the spit, it should be 
scrupulously cleaned inside and oat, and should be 
singed with white paper, neither with brown, dirty, 
nor greasy. A young and small fowl should be 
roasted quickly, and put down to a clear and lively 
fire. A middle-sized fat fowl, or a small poularde, 
should be put to a cheerful but moderate fire, and 
remain at it till a practiced eye detects the exact 
point at which it is done, either by the look, or by 
skillful punctures made with a pointed knife or fork, 
to examine the color of the gravy. A very large 
and fat fowl should be put down to a good fire, but 
a moderate one, that the heat may thoroughly 
penetrate every part, and it must remain some 
time that the inner part of the thighs may be done. 

“Fowls in general, but especially very fat fowls, 
are preferable when eaten cold, and if I were a 
gourmand, I would never deviate from the follow- 
ing rules: According to the season of the year, 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours should elapse 
between the death of a fowl and its being cooked, 
and at least six hours between its being cooked 
and eatea.” 


CULTIVATION OF CRANBERRIES ON UPLAND. 











In answer to a letter of inquiry relative to the 
upland cultivation of cranberries, Mr. J. C. 
Youne, of Lakeland, Long Island, writes as fol- 
lows to the Rhode Island Pendulum: 

“The first attempt at the upland cultivation of 
the cranberry was made in the spring of 1854, by 
setting out some twelve or fifteen feet square with 
the cranberry. These vines produced in the fall 
of that year about one pint of very perfect, dark 
colored fruit. The vines then set out, without 
the least farther attention to their cultivation, have 
continued to bear fruit each year, and are now in a 
perfectly healthy condition. 

“In 1856 I planted out 14,400 square feet of 
land, walks included, less than the third of an acre, 
from which I gathered, in the fall of 1859, twenty- 
five bushels of cranberries. In 1860 I gathered 
from the above piece forty-two bushels, an increase 
of some 78 per cent.on the crop of 1859. 

“T now have two-thirds of an acre in my gar- 
den appropriated to the growth of the cranberry. 
My success has induced many persons in this vi- 
cinity and elsewhere to commence the cultivation 
of the fruit. 


“For successful cultivation the land should be 
thoroughly broken up, all foul stuff removed, care- 
fully raked, and brought as near level as can be; 
then laid out in lines 30, 86 or 48 inches apart— 
distance to be regulated by the system which may 
be afterward adopted in the cultivation. Open the 
earth with a spade about six inches wide, and 
insert single plants at twelve .inches distance from 
each other, drawing back the earth to the roots, 
carefully packing with the hand, The ground 
should be kept free from weeds, The vines have a 
great tendency to cover the space between the 

rills; but as most lands, unless frequently broken 
up, become foul, continued cultivation becomes 
necessary ; cultivation, also, evidently adds largely 
to the high quality of the fruit. When cultivating, 
lift the runners covering the ground and place 
them beside the drills, where they will gradually 
throw out rootlets and become part of the drill. 
My vines were set in drills thirty inches apart. I 
use no manure, and have never irrigated. 

“The vines do best by being set out after the 
vernal season has feirly commenced. With spring 
or early summer warmth the vines grow vigor- 
ously, throwing out long runners the first season ; 
the runners produce uprights the second season; 
the uprights fruit the succeeding season. Each 
year, the first included, fruit is produced, gradually 
increasing to the fourth year, including the plant- 
ing seeson, when an abundant return may be an- 
ticipated. 

“My observations extend over several years, 
(from 1854 to the present time.) 1 have yet to 
witness any injury to the cranberry vine from 
drouth. My vines are fifty-seven feet above any 
water, and have to depend for moisture upon the 
rains from heaven-ward and the dews of Long 
Island, from one or the other of which they have 
thus far been copiously supplied. They were taken 
from swamps and marshes, and put upon soil ap- 
parently unnatural to them, yet they thrive. I 
believe the lands of Long Island, (a spur of land 
projecting one hundred and thirty miles mto the 
ocean,) to be peculiarly adapted to the cultivation 
of this frait. I must not let this occasion pass 
without recording my thorough conviction that 
the soil in the middle of the island, for a great ex- 
tent in length, is equally well adapted to the growth 
of clover, the cereals, garden vegetables and fruit, 
Skill, care and energy are all that is wanted.” 





Hvurvirwe Sweep on Green Orops.—aA corres- 
pondent of the Country Gentleman would like to 
have some Englishman, long resident in this coun- 
try, explain how it is the system of hurdling off 
turnips, and other crops, has never been introduced 
here. He has asked the question many times, but 
the answer given, that the winter is so much colder 
does not satisfy him because, though it would ac- 
count for January and February, and even some 
seasons for parts of December and March, yet in 
September, October, November, April and May, 
there does not appear to him any reason why the 

land should not be benefited by the folding as much 
in America as in England. 
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How ro Prevent Wer Feer.—A writer ‘pn the & 
chanics’ Magazine says: 

“T have had three pairs of boots for the last six 
and [ think J shall not require any more for the next § 
years to come. The reason is that I treat them in thy 
following manner: I put a pound each of tallow ay 
resin in a pot on the fire; when melted and mix 
warm the boots and app!y it hot with a painter's bras, 
until neither the sole nor the leather will soak an 
If it is desired that the boots should immediately take 
— dissolve an ounce of wax in a teas oonful q 1 
ampblack. A day or two after the boots oe dee 
treated with the tallow and resin, rub over them this wa 
and turpentine, but not before the fire. Thus the exterig 
will have a coat of wax alone, and shine like a mj 
Tallow or grease becomes rancid, and rots the stitch; 
and leather; but the resin gives it an antiseptic qualijy 
which preserves the whole. Boots and shoes should} 
so large as to admit of wearing cork soles. Cork ig y 
bad a conductor of heat that with it in the boots the fey 
are always warm on the coldest stone floor. 


SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Give Hens Meat.—The New England Farmer says “it 
is not generally understood that the hen, being omni- 
vorous, requires, to ensure fecundity, a very liberal al- 
lowance of meat! When enjoying her liberty, in the 
fields, pastures or door-yards, the principal part of her 
sustenance is derived from insects, worms, &c. She par- 
takes but sparingly at such times of grain, and often 
when the article is supplied, leaves it for the more in- 
viting food which nature supplies her with in her favorite 
haunts. Now,if we confine her where the natural pro- 
pensity for this description of food can not be gratified, 
even though we supply the best of grain, and in abund- 
ance, she will cease to lay. The privation affects her 
health, and there wil! necessarily be an end of profit until 
this deficiency is supplied. When fresh meat or fresh 
fish can not be supplied, the common scraps of the 
butcher, which are hard and compact and can be kept 
any length of time, answer the desired purpose.” 





~~ = 


Tue Farmer’s Catiinc.—The Massachusetts Ploughng 
addresses its readers as follows: 

“Tg it not better, O! complaining Farmer friend ¢ 
ours, to have the back-ache sometimes as you follow th 
plow, or swing the scythe, than the heart-ache always y 
you follow in the chase for wealth amid the selfish com’ 
petitions of city life, or attempt to swing great enter 
prises upon capital that is not yours? Is it not better tp 
have the countenance well browned with tan, than tha 
the soul should be begrimed by contact with all the dirty 
tricks of politics and of trade? Is it not better to harde 
the hand by honest toil, than to harden the heart by the 
dishonest practices which prevail where cloth is th 


standard of respectability and sticcess, which is so often 
only another name for money-getting, is esteemed the 
highest virtue?” . 
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Maggots 1n A Hay-Sracx.—The Scotsman says consid- 
erable talk has been created among the farmers near 
Denny, in Stirlingshire, by the appearence of rather a 
singular phenomenon in a hay-stack belonging to a flesher 
there. The hay, which was bought and put up in good 
condition, has recently, in consequence of the wet weather 
which prevailed, become heated, and, coincident with this 
transmutation, it became infested with an animalcule 
somewhat similar in appearance and size to that which is 
found in old cheese. So rapidly have the animalcules in- 
creased in number that around the foot ot the stack they 
are at present lying fully half an inch thick. Several 
practical farmers in the neighborhood have visited the 
stack, and declared that in all their experience they had 
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Taste or Turnips 1x Mitx.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Cultivator says that cream affected by cows eating 
cabbage or turnips, or turnip-tops, may be improved by 
grating into it quite a large quantity of carrots, Ifyour 
cream is sufficiently yellow, use the light-colored carrots 


never witnessed anything of the kind. 


a =n 


Lares Deposit cr Hongy.—A somewhat singular dis- 


covery was recently made in a house in St. Louis. The 


Argus ove the following account of the story: He recommends putting the carrots in warm wateror 

“The inmates of one of our largest up-town mansion 
houses were surprised to find a large number of bees fly- 
ing about in two of the upper rooms. As the little fel- 
lows continued to occupy the places, a bee naturalist was 


milk after grating, and straining it into the churn before 
commencing to churn. 


Diszase Awone Army Horsrs.—Dr. Ropryson, Veter 





sent for to investigate. 
claimed, ‘You have honey somewhere here,’ and pro- 
ceeded to search for it. 
discovered that ove flue of the chimney was full of honey- 
comb, which was hanging down into the fire-place, and 
the honey dropping from it; proceeding to the top of the 
house to sound the chimney, he found it the same; one 
flue of the chimney was full, and the bees were industri- 
ously at work there also. These flues of the chimney had 
never been used; they were plastered smooth inside, and 
were perfectly dark, a stone having been placed on the 
top of each flue. The bees had descended the adjvining 
flues, and found small holes about ten inches from the 
top of the chimney, leading into the closed flues, and 
through these holes they had made their way in and out. 
They have, as is supposed, occupied these places for three 
years, having been kept warm in winter by the heat from 
the adjoining flues. On removing the fire-board, the 
bees, seeing the great light which had broken in upon 
them, descended to the room and gathered on the win- 
dows, until they were covered to the depth of three 
inches. It is estimated that there are in the two flues 
from 40,000 to 50,000 bees, and from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds 
of honey.” 


Cranperrizs.—The Cape Cod Jican has a table 
showing that in the town of Harwich between seventy 
and eighty growers raised, last year, 1,525 bushels of 
eranberries, which sold for the sum of $12,249.50. 


On entering the rooms, he ex- 


On removing the fire-board, he 


nary Surgeon to the Ist N. Y. M. R., writes to Willd 
Spirit in regard to a disease which is now causing & 
much ‘devastation .among the cavalry horses in the Uni 
ted States Government employ. He has lost eight or te 
horses in his regiment from this disease, which he say 
approximates closely to apoplexy, caused by over-exer 
tion, change of food and climate. 


Inpran Corn ror Horses.—The Jrish Farmers’ Gasd 
says truly that “Indian corn is more nutritious, and # 
present cheaper than oats.” It reconimends boiling it, 
or “just bruised and steeped in cold water for three ot 
four hours,” and adds: “Horses for quick draught ® 
well on it given raw; for slow draught it is best boiled 
and given warm, but not hot.” 


MAKING Game or CuicKkens.—It is well known that the 
flavor of meat depends largely upon the kind of food on 
which the animal was fed before being killed. The 
Scottish Farmer thinks that by giving chickens som 
berries or essences mixed with their food, we might 





give chickens the flavor of game! 
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CANADIAN FRUITS IN ENGLAND. 





Canapa won laurels at the Great International 
Exhibition. Her wheat and other grains compared 
favorabiy with that of the most favored portions 
of the world, while the specimens of timber from 
her forests attracted marked attention and high 
commendation. 

This is no more than any one acquainted with 
the products of Canadian soil and culture would 
have anticipated. With a climate and soil equal 
to that of our own justly celebrated “Genesee 
Country” for the production of wheat, and with 
farmers as ‘intelligent and skillful, and more 
thorough, there is no reason why Canadian agricul- 
tural products should not be of the highest order. 

We trust our Canadian friends will not be un- 
duly elated at receiving honors which they have 
long deserved. The English “at home” have 
hitherto underrated the agricultural capabilities of 
Canada. The recent exhibition has done much to 
correct the erroneous impression entertained in 
regard to the severity of the climate. A great 
change has taken place in the tone of the agricul- 
tural press of England in regard to it, and the re- 
marks now made, though just in the main, indicate 
how little has hitherto been known either of the 
United States or Canada. 

We are led to these remarks by a leading article 
in the London Gardeners’ Chronicle of November 
15th. The Royal Horticultural Society invited 
pomologists in all countries to send specimens of 
fruits to the late exhibition, and the Fruit Growers’ 
Society of Canada West sent a collection. This 
was exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Gardens 
at South Kensington November 11, 1862, and the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle alludes to it as follows: 

“The most remarkable feature of this meeting 
was the wonderfully fine collection of apples, &c., 
now on view in the Society’s new Conservatory, 
from Canada.. These come from the neighborhood 
of Lake Ontario, and are shown by the Hamilton 
Society of Practical Gardeners at the solicitation 
of Dr. Hurtsurt, one of the Canadian Commis- 
sioners at the International Exhibition, Well may 





our transatlantic friends be proud of their apples, 
which equal, and in some instances surpass, even 
the very best English produce of that description. 
Magnificent as was the collection of apples shown 
the other day from Nova Scotia, it is fully equaled 
by that under notice. True, we want the external 
beauty of the carnation-striped Chebucto, and one 
or two others; but on the other hand, no such 
Ribston Pippins have been shown in this or any 
other year, that we can remember, as those from 
Canada. They measure individually a foot in cir- 
cumference, and are of a rich golden yellow hue, 
beautifully painted and streaked with red. Scarcely 
less astonishing, as regards size and general appear- 
ance, are the examples of Gloria Mundi and Fall 
Pippen, which the collection contains; the latter 
is not unlike the former in shape, but it is more 
yellow in color, arid has a tinge of red on the sunny 
side; the Gloria Mundi, on the contrary, is of a 
pale green color, and covered all over with minute 
white specks, an appearance which it seldom or 
ever presents in this country. Of Oatshead there 
are some fine fruit, as well as of Pumpkin Sweet, 
a large orange yellow kind mottled with red; 
Americaner, a conical yellow variety, red on one 
side; and Pound Pippin, a sort not unlike None- 
such. Auchmar, a round small-eyed variety, 
greenish yellow streaked and mottled with red, 
measured a foot in circumference; what is called 
Hoary Morning appears to be Fearn’s Pippin, but 
there is a beauty and delicacy of coloring about it 
which with us it never possesses; Bowrassa, which 
was stated to be a native of Canada, looks not un- 
like Royal Russet; it is, however, beautifully cov- 
ered with red on the sunny side. Swaar’ is a me- 
dium sized green fruit [When ripe it isa golden yel- 
low color. It was ‘green’ from being picked too 
early.] Vandevere a nice looking medium sized 
kind with a small eye and firmer, but otherwise 
something like Fearn’s Pippin; concerning Golden 
Russeting, a small round apple, it is stated that it 
will keep till July, and that it never rots; on the 
contrary, it ‘wilts’ up a character which its ap- 
pearance fully bears out. Oraigie’s Graft is a con- 
ical firm variety, and a reported good keeper. 
Esopus Spitzenburg is a high colored conical mid- 
dle-sized fruit, but in this instance scarcely up to 
the mark as regards brilliancy ; Westfield Seek no 
Further is a pale green round sort below the mid- 
dle size, and dark red on one side; Fall Genetin, 
an irregular shaped apple, is the variety hitherto 
known in this country as Fall Pippen; but in reality 
it is very different, and not nearly so handsome as 
the sort shown in the collection under that name, 
What is called Snow Apple appears to he the same 
as the sort named La Famense, a small glossy red @ 
kind with snow white flesh. Northern Spy is a 
conical ‘green kind, slightly streaked with red. 
[This had been gathered too early.] Oolvert, pale 
green and round, specked and streaked with red; 
Tallman Sweet is a middle-sized, nearly. white 
kind; Red Detroit is a dark red glossy apple, of 
attractive appearance ; as is also Jonathan, another 
glossy red conical variety; 2@-ounce Pippin and 
20-ounce Branch are different sorts; the one is 
pale green and streaked with réd, while the other 
is smaller, more conical, and darker in color. Of 
the Baldwin there are large sized specimens, as 
well as of a sort called Carjuga, [Probably the 
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Cayuga Red Speak or 20-ounce Apple is referred 
to.} which measured thirteen inches in circumfer- 
ence. The last is a red streaked, firm, good-look- 
ing apple. A kind called Menagerie somewhat re- 
sembles Gloria Mundi, both as regards shape anc 
size. Maiden Blush is a flat yellow sort, red next 
the sun. Of Blue Pearmain, the collection ¢on- 
tains tine speciinens; they are, however, a trifle 
smaller than fruit of that variety shown from Nova 
Scotia. Oanada Reinette is a medium sized kind, 
streaked-with red; and of Emperor Alexander and 
Blenheim Orange, more handsome fruit could not 
possibly be produced than those in the collection 
now under notice. Wagener is a middle-sized 
pale green kind, red on one side; and of Lady 
Apple and English Golden Pippin there are some 
small fruit; the last, which appears to be the true 
old Golden Pippen, is not, however, so fine as it is 
now and then found in this covntry. 

“The whole of the apples just noticed have ar- 
rived in excellent condition, without speck or 
blemish. We however found all that we tasted 
much sweeter than the same sorts in this country, 
the hot summers of North America being unfa- 
vorable to the formation of the acidity which ren- 
ders our English-apples so delicious. 

“Pears do not seem to have fared so well; for 
some which are shown are greatly decayed. 
Among them are Louise Bonne de Jersey, Forelle 
or Trent pear, the last beautifully colored and 
speckled with red ; Winter Nelis, Vicar of Wink- 
field, Beurre Bosc, White and Gray Doyenne, 
Swan’s Orange, Easter Beurre, Beurre Diel and 
Soldat Laborer, the last the same as the B. d’Arem- 
berg. These are all paler in the skin, and in some 
instances smaller than the same kinds grown in 
this country. 

“Of grapes there are several dishes of fair size for 
outdoor fruit; but all of them have the wretched 
foxy taste peculiar to most sorts of American 
grapes. The sorts called Dalhousie and Ontario 
aomewhat resemble Black Hamburg, from which 
hey appear to be crosses; the Isabella has a grizzly 
appearance; others consisted of Diana, Delaware, 
Hamilton Black, Sweetwater, Concord, Lincoln, 
and Rebecca, the last a white sort with egg-shaped 
berries, and better in flavor than some of the others. 

“Other subjects consisted of fruit of the Black 
Walnut, American Chesnut (Castanea americana,) 
Haws of large size, Siberian Crabs, White Hickory 
Nuts, Quinces and Capsicums. 

“Various examples of cereals, potatoes, onions 
and carrots, are also included in this magnificent 
exhibition of Canadian produce. We hope to see 
more of our Canadian friends’ fruit at our exhibi- 
tions.” 





In an account of the Imperial .Garden at 
Schonbrunn a correspondent of the Gardeners’ 
Ohronicle tells what marvels are there accom- 
plished without any of the modern improvements 
in gardening. If German gardeners can do so 
much with so little, they ought to be at a premium 
in this country, where horticultural taste is more 
generally found than the wealth necessary to 


gratify it. 





WEEPING JUNIPER. 





Winter is the time to talk about evergreen trees 
How cold and desolate a farm-house looks at thiy 
season without trees. The wind seems to bloy 
harder and colder as we pass it. On the othe 
hand, how cozy, comfortable and home-like a neg 
farm-house looks surrounded with evergreen trees, 
We do not want too many, as that is apt to givg 
the house rather a gloomy appearance; but a fey 
Norway Spruces, with one or two Austrian, Scot, 
and Weymouth Pines, and a few Arbor Vitas ang 
Red Cedars, interspersed with deciduous trees, im. 











WEEPING JUNIPER (J. OBLONGA PENDULA.) 


part a charm to a country housé in winter tha 
nothing else can give. 
We think the old Red Cedar (Juniperus vir- 


giniana) is not sufficiently appreciated. It is too | 


well known to need any description. It is com- 
mon all over the United States and Oanada, There 
are a@ great many varieties of it cultivated in 
Europe, and they are gradually being introduced 
into this country. One of the most beautiful of 
these is the Weeping Juniper (J. oblonga pendula, 
a small tree fifteen to twenty feet high, a native of 
the mcuntains of Japan, and perfectly bardy with 
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us, and pronounced by Mr. Sarczent “‘the most 
gracefui and pendulous of evergreens.” If is rather 
difficult to transplant, and should be protected 
from the sun until well established. 


oe 


THE PEAR TREE BLIGHT—AGAIN. 








J. J. Tsomas, the able and experienced horticul- 
tural editor of the Country Gentleman, writes as 
follows in the Jast number of that journal: 

“J. Harris, editor of the Genesee Farmer, who 
is one of the most sound and scientific of our ag- 
ricultural writers, gave his views at the late meet- 
ing of the Fruit Growers’ Society at Rochestér, in 
favor of the conclusion to which he had arrived, 
that the pear tree blight is caused by a fungus at 
the root. The subject was very briefly alluded to 
in our report of the proceedings at the time. Some 
facts have since appeared in the Genesee Farmer. 
Although we regard the proof as incomplete, yet 
on a subject of such deep interest to fruit raisers, 
every suggestion of the kind is well worthy of at- 
tention; and possibly much more truth may be 
found eventually on the side of this opinion than 
at first sight would appear probable, The Genesee 
Farmer makes the following statement: 


[{ Here follows some extracts from an article in 
the November number of the Genesee Farmer. | 


“ We commend these statements, and the opinion 
deduced from them, to the careful attention of fruit 
raisers, in connection with close microscopical ob- 
servation. The remaining question is this: If the 
fungus is always found on the roots of the blighted 
trees, and never on healthy ones, is it the cause or 
the effect of the disease ? 

‘Diseased and decaying organized matter, very 
commonly, almost universally, produces the growth 
of fungus in some of its many species. But some 
parasitic fungi also attack living rapidly-growing 
plants. A fatuiliar instance is the rust in wheat— 
which close. observations with powerful micro- 
scopes show to be a ‘distinct, regularly-formed 
plant—which begins to grow from the inside of the 
wheat plant, and when the weather favors the rust, 
increases rapidly and bursts the epidermis, and then 
scatters its dust in every direction. The micro- 
scope shows that the seeds of these little plants 
are so small, that they are readily carried all 


through the interior of the wheat plant by means. 


of the sap vessels; and it is probable that unless 
circumstances favor their growth, they may remain 
without germination, or if they germinate, may 
grow but little. There is no doubt that innumera- 
ble seeds of different kinds of minute fungi exist 
almost everywhere, and produce ‘mold,’ mildew, 
blight, &c., as causes favor their growth. The 
curl in the peach leaf appears to commence inside 
the leaf in the same way; and the leaves of the 
pear which have been affected with the leaf blight, 
show by microscopic examination a minute fungus 
of a specific form inside the pulp. 

“The question occurs: If the pear blight is 
caused by a fungus, is it developed first-on the out- 
side of the root; or are the minute plants men- 
tioned in the preceding extract, such as have burst 
from the interior? If the theory is corgect, farther 
examination and experiment may lead to aremedy.” 





In regard to the question whether the fuagus on 
the roots of the pear is the cause or the effect of 
the disease, it may be well to recall the fact that 
fungus is found not only on the roots of the blighted 
pear trees, but also in far greater quantity on the 
old decaying roots of a former generation of trees 
in the soil. Whatever may be said in regard to the 
cause of the fungus on the pear roots, it is certain 
that the blight did not produce the fungus on the 
old roots in the soil! This is clear.. The fungus 
is in the soil before the trees blight. All will admit 
that it may be taken up by the roots of the pear 
and produce the effects characteristic of the dis- 
ease. We believe such is the case—though it must 
be confessed that the facts do not prove it. If we 
succeed in calling the attention of intelligent hor- 
ticulturists to the subject, and of inducing them to 
investigate the matter for themselves, our object 
will be attained. 


THE PEAR A PANACEA. 


We believe in good fruit. We wish that every 
man, woman and child had an abundant supply. 
It would improve the health of the nation. It 
would abate the desire for tobacco and alcoholic 
drinks. It would refine the tastes and habits of 
the people. It would make good men better, and 
bad men less vicious. It would give health to the 
body and tone and elasticity to the mind. It was 
the food of man in Paradise, and it is a hopeful 
sign of the times that it is beginning to occupy a 
larger place in our dietaries. 

Tt has occurred to. a correspondent of the New 
York Observer that a supply of good fruit would 
be beneficial to Jerr. Davis! It might give a 
healthier tone to his mind, and lead him to see the 
error of his ways! ‘Accordingly he sends a basket 
of pears to the editors of that journal to be for- 
warded by the next flag of truce to Richmond, 
The letter accompanying the fruit is so pleasanAy 
written that, though eschewing all allusions to 
politics in the Genesee Farmer, we can not dery 
our readers the pleasure of its perusal. It is wm 
Onartes Lame’s happiest vein. We give the let-er 
entire: 

The present season has been a fine one for frr‘t, 
Our market has been well supplied with cherrivs, 
plums, peaches, pears and apples. Taking all these 
varieties into the account, it has been the best fruit 
crop ever gathered in this county. The supply of 
pears has been far beyond that of any former year. 
Large quantities of even the better sorts have been 
grown. The pear is the king of fruits. Rich, 
luscions, delicate, it has no rival. Take those of a 
good family, well bred, highly cultivated, and th-y 
constitute the most attractive feature of the des 
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aert on any table. It combines the most exquisite 
and recherche flavor of the peach, the plum and the 
grape, and then it is in eating for eight months in 
the year. From an occasional remark in your 
paper I suppose you have a glimmer, at least, of 
light as to the excellence of the pear; but I fear 
you have not yet attained to the true appreciation 
of its vast superiority over all other fruits. It has 
a wonderful power in soothing a troubled spirit. 
As the luscious morsels, one after another, melt in 
your mouth, a calm, quiet, inward satisfaction 
makes you forget all your troubles and disappoint- 
ments. Do’you remember an incident in the life 
of Onartes James Fox, showing by what expedient 
he had control over his mind under the strongest 
temptation to despair? I will recite the story. 
[My reverend and learned friend, who once used 
this incident with great power and beauty to illus- 
trate an important principle which he was discuss- 
ing, might, perhaps, blame me for taking his ver- 
sion of it, even in this private and strictly confi- 
dentiai letter; but, as my application of it is so 
purely and eminently intellectual, I think it may 
be allowed.] Fox was, at one period of his life, a 
gambler, and on a certain occasion, after having 
lost large sams of money, rose frdm the table in 
such violent agitation that some of his friends fol- 
lowed him home, apprehending that he might be 
tempted to take his own life. They found him 
holding in his hands, not a pistol nor a dagger, but 
a book. He was already en deshabille, reclining 
before the fire, apparently lost in the pages of his 
favorite Greek author, Hrroporus. You might 
have supposed that his losses had not seriously 
affected him, and that the apprehensions of his 
friends were groundless. But you would have 
been greatly deceived. He had well nigh ruined 
his fortune; remorse and shame were rankling in 
his bosom, and the temptation to end all by laying 
violent hands upon himself was strong upon him. 
But, knowing that if he should yield up his mind 
to dwell upon the subject he would be overcome, 
by a violent effort he had turned away his atten- 
tion and was holding it fixed upon the thoughts of 
the great historian. The child-like simplicity, the 
grand sublimity of the father of history, with the 
indescribable music and graces of the Ionian Greek 
dialect, were moving upon the agitations of the 
great orator’s soul. He had passed out of the 
gloomy sphere of his own personal agency and 
misfortune across the gulf of three thousand years, 
and emerged in the soft light and shadow of re- 
motest antiquity. The pictures of the earliest civ- 
flizations of mankind on the banks of the Euphrates, 
the Nile and the Illyssus, were moving before him. 
The heroes of Therinopylw, Marathon and Salamis 
lived again in his presence. In the mean while, 
the dark hour of his temptation was passing away 
from the statesman, upon whose. wisdom and 
eloquence hung the destiny of a mighty empire. 
Now what the ancient classics were to Fox, 
pears are to me. Am I perplexed, in trouble, in 
doubt what to do?—I take an extra pear with my 
dessert. Do matters look darker and blacker ?—I 
take pear lunch at 12. Anxiety in reference to our 
national troubles has cost me many a basket. 
During the summer, while our fortunes were wa- 
vering, I kept in good heart on Doyenne d’Ete, 
Bloodgood and Beurre Giffard. I had jast com- 





ee 
menced on the Bartletts when the Bull Run defeat 
drove nfe to the Rostiezer and Tyson. The news 
of MoCretran’s splendid triumphs in Maryland 
gave additional relish to my extra Louise Bonne 
de Jerseys, (grown on dry, warm, sandy soil, the 
tree open to the sun and air,) my Belle Lucratives 
and Flemish Beauties. But it required all m 

philosophy and a large supply of Howells ang 
Doyenne Boussock to keep my spirits up when the 
President’s emancipation and military law procly. 
mation came out. My nerves received a severg 





shock, and I hardly know what the result would 
have been but that the Sheldons were just begin- 
ning to“ come.” These quieted my alarm, removed 
the -excitement, and I have taken them regularly 
ever since with the happiest effect. Indeed, | 
think now that if Brace should beat Burry, or 
the radicals should defeat MoCietian, I should 
survive it, although at the cost of an extra basket 
or two of Sheldons. Did you know that Jerrgr- 
son Davis was very fond of good fruit? and did it 
ever occur to you—it has to me—that if a nice 
basket of pears could be sent him with an intima- 
tion that there were plenty more of the same kind 
to be had upon the sole condition of his laying 
down his arms, that we shonld see another repeti- 
tion of Captain Scorr and the coon? At any rate 
it may be worth the trial, and I send you a basket 
which please forward to him.* (Shvuld it so hap- 
pen, as possibly it may, that it can not be sent to 
General D. immediately, I do not see but you must 
eat them yourself.) If my first effort does not 
bring peace I shall not despair. All my power of 
persuasion in this form is not contsined in one 
basket. I do not stake all upon a single throw. 

I remember a lesson that your brother editor, 
Rev. Henry Warp Berroner, gave toa young 
friend of mine on that point. The young gentle- 





man. was on his first visit to the great city. He 


‘called at the office of the Independent to see Mr. 


Brrouer, who was his father’s friend. Mr. B. in- 
formed him how to find his (Mr. B.’s) house in 
Brooklyn, and then gave him some instructions as 
to his deportment. He told him to stand up 
straight, look bold, speak sharp and positive, and 
the hackman would not suspect he was from the 
country, and consequently would not dare to over- 
charge him, “ But,” said the young man, “ would 
it not be best, Mr. B., for me to swear at him a lit- 
tle?” ‘By no means,” was Mr. B.’s reply; “make 
it a rule, young man, always to hold something in 
reserve: never make the mistake of exhausting all 
your resources when you commence, but keep 
something to fall back upon.” 

I am following this rule. If Sheldons do not 
accomplish the purpose, I have Winter Nelis, Van 
Mons Leon Le Clerc, Lawrence, Josephine de 
Malines, Easter Beurre, &c., to be sent one after 
another. If these all fail, I think we may as well 
gratify our radical friends first as last and divide 
the Union. By the by, speaking of Mr. Beronsr, 
could not his theology be improved by eating the 





* Under the extreme difficulty of transmitting packages to 
Richmond, our excellent friend will excuse us for yielding to the 
temptation of appropriating the pears to our own use. They 
were of the very highest character. Pears are not among *e 
commodities allowed to pass under protection of the white flag, 
Individually, we were greatly the gainers, whatever of loss may 
occur to the “belligerent” parties. Should a suit for damages 
be brought against us when peace shall be declared, we shall 





hold ourselves liable for payment in Confederate scrip.—Eps. 
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ight kind of fruit? Some of his letters show fine 
horticultural taste, but it evidently is not well in- 
structed. A man’s mode of thinking is often very 
much affected by the character of his dessert. 
Many of Mr. B.’s heretical notions (evidently con- 
cocted immediately after dinner) may be accounted 
for by his wrong selection of pears. His civiliza- 
tion in this direction seems never to have gone 
beyond Osband’s Summer, White Doyenne, Onon- 
daga, Vicar of Winkfield, Glout Morcean, and that 
clan. Indeed, from some of his articles, I should 
think he had been fed mostly on the Bon Chretien. 
I think I could prescribe for Mr. B. a pear regime 
that, if strictly followed for six months, would 
make him almost orthodox. 


CULTIVATION OF BULBS. 

Tue editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle gives 
some excellent suggestions .on the cultivation of 
bulbs, which are not merely empirical, and there- 
fore much clearer and more useful than such direc- 
tions usually are. We make some extracts from 





the article: 

“A prophet is not wanted to declare that what 
thing soever has to be made to grow must have 
esme means of feeding—that. is to say, of imbibing 
the matter out of which growth has to come. We 
omit all comparison with the animal kingdom and 
refer only to that of plants, and the unsuspected 
analogies between organs of vegetation. apparently 
most dissimilar. The seed is the type of every 
growing part—that must be conceded. The power 
of growth does not reside in the skin or husk of 
the seed, but in a little white fleshy body lodged 
within it, named the embryo. When the embryo 
43 called upon to grow, the jirst thing which hap- 
pens is the production of a root, which dips down 
into the soil where food is to be found. There .it 
fixes itself and begins to feed, which power secur- 
ed, then, and not before, a young stem, the begin- 
ning of the fature plant, makes its appearance, If 
from any accident the embryo root in which the 
feeding power resides is destroyed, then the young 
stem, finding nothing to nourish it, perishes, Thus 
we see that if a*young plant is to grow, it must in 
the very beginning have parts wherewith to feed; 
and this is as true in the case of a bulb, or a cut- 
ting, or newly-transplanted plant as of a seed. 

“But what is the common way, among the un- 
skilled, of treating a bulb, when grown in water? 
A Hyacinth glass, as transparent as possible, is 
filled with water, and placed at a window, or on a 
mantlepiece, and then the bulb is dropped into its 
place, touching the water or not as the case may 
be. Observe the effect. While a few roots are 
struggling into existence, and before any considera- 
ble action can be established in them, the bud, 
stimulated by light, its great vivifier, pushes up- 
ward and takes to itself the food stored in the bulb 
for the formation of all the new organs. But the 
force of development being much greater in the 
leaves than in the roots, the former rapidly extract 
from the bulb the food which Nature has stored 
therein, and the sprouting roots are starved. Ther 
comes the mischief. The bulb contains only a 
limited quantity of food, and of itself can form no 
more; what it had is soon exhausted by the grow- 





ing leaves, which then degin to suffer from the 
starvation of the roots, or feeders, by whose action, 
if in a vigorous state, an ample supply of fresh 
food would have been extracted from the air and 
water, From this time forward all goes wrong; 
the ends of the leaves wither, the young flowers 
shrivel, the very: bulb becomes offensive, and the 
plant is only fit to be thrown away. It is obvious 
that the failure will have arisen from leaves being 
allowed to sprout before roots were provided to 
feed them. . This was brought about by exposure 
to light. The remedy is the complete ‘exclusion 
of light until roots have formed in such abundance 
as to be able to supply the leaves with whatever 
amount of fresh food may be required. In dark- 
ness, and in a cool place, roots will form abund- 
antly, but leaves will be dormant until light is 
admitted to them.” 





CULTIVATE YOUR ORCHARDS, 


As well might you expect a good crop of corn in 
an unplowed meadow, as to expect a good crop of 
fine apples on trees standing in grass-land. No 
crop requires so much food, or as good culture, as 
the orchard; and none will return such abundant 
remuneration. Scarcely a farmer in the country 
but has some tree or trees that bear an. abun- 
dant crop of fruit every year, and as surely some 
extra feeding is found to be the cause. The tree 
stands where it receives the wash of a yard, or in 
some place where it accidentally receives au abund- 
ance of nourishinent. Cultivation with buckwheat 
insures a healthy orchard and abundant crops; yet 
the plowing should not exceed two inches in depth. 
Trees should be annually washed with strong lye 
of wood ashes and annually pruned, so that the 
top would be open. The ground should receive an 
annual dressing of manure, or annual crops of fine 
apples can not reasonably be expected; but with a 
good supply of manure, with a light surface cul- 
ture sufficient to kill all vegetation, or with a crop 
of buckwheat, there would seldom be a failure 
of a crop. Every intelligent farmer ought to 
know and practice this. 

In my next I will give you some facta which will 
demonstrate the foregoing positions, 

Elgin, Illinois. D. C. SCOFIELD, 

Tue Gardeners’ Chronicle has a most interesting 
account of a Cottagers’ Vegetable Show in Sud- 
bury. Both the vegetables and flowers were of 
such singular exeellence that they attracted a great 
deal of attention, and the report says that they 
would have done credit to the International Show 
in London. The privilege of showing is strictly 
limited to the working poor, and no market or 
other regular gardeners can receive a prize. <A 
great deal of emulation is excited, as the prizes and 
extra prizes are very large, the latter always being 
some garden implement. + 











Tue International Pomological Congress, which 
met at Namur last autumn, made a great effort to 
fix upon the names of well-known fruits, so that 
there should no longer be such confusion as. there 
now exists. They intend to publish a table, which 
shall be a resume of the labors of the different po- 
mologists of France, Germany, Americaand England. 
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HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 





Condensed from Foreign Journals for the Genesee Farmer. 





THERE wére ninety-two varieties of potatoes 
sent from Sweden to the International Exhibition. 


Ar a sale of orchids from Mr. Rexp’s collection, 
a large Cymbidium eburneum was sold for over 
sixty dollars. 


Tae Lady Downe’s grape, says the London 
Florist, is a very valuable one. . It has a slight 
Muscat aroma. 


Tue heaviest five dessert pears at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition were Calebasse Grosse, their 
total weight being 5 lbs. 10 oz. 


A corREsPONvENT of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture inquires how to keep green tree frogs. They 
are ornamental additions to a fern case. 


In Mr. Woon’s nursery, Maresfield, Sussex is a 
camellia which has endured the frosts of thirty 
winters, and is now green and flourishing. 


Lavy Dororny Nevizr is continuing her experi- 
ments upon the Ailanthus silk-worm, and finds 
that they endure the cold nights without any pro- 
tection. , 


Tue Viola pyrolafolia, a dwarf hardy herba- 
ceous plant, has lately been introduced from Pata- 
gonia by Messrs. Verron, of Exeter. It is very 
beautiful. 


Tue Golden Hamburg grape is still being dis- 
cussed in the various English periodicals. One 
pronounces it excellent, and another too poor to be 
cultivated. 


Tue Gardeners’ Magazine of Botany recom- 
mends giving more attention to the cultivation of 
aloes, as they are easily raised and many of them 
very beautiful. 


Amone the many decorations of the Legion of 
Honor which were given by the Emperor of the 
French on the 15th of Augnst, three of them were 
given to distinguished horticuiturists, 


In the Gardeners’ Chronicle, in a short article 
signed “ Potato,” that useful root offers itself as a 
suitable material for paper, and gives quite good 
proofs of its qualifications for this promotion. 


Oxe of the best English rose-growers, Mr. 
Woon, says that roses must not grow many years 
together in the same soil. He was the introducer 
of the Duchess of Norfolk, which has taken so many 
prizes. He has one now in his garden, budded in 
July, 1861, which has made a “clean straight 
shoot of from 10 to 12 feet.” 





—_—_——. 
——= 


Tue London Florist has a colored print of the 
Rhododendron Princess Alice. The flowers are 
white and delicately perfumed. It is of a dwarf, 
bushy habit, and has flat, clean-looking foliage. 


M. Vertor gives in the Revue Horticole a short 
description of a new Zinnia lately imported from 
Mexico. Its flowers are a fine rich orange, shaded 
in the center. It is called Zennia Ghiesbreghettii, 


Tue London Journal of Horticulture has quite 
a scientific account of Panama hats. It says that 
plaiting the straw is hard work—common quality 
taking a day or two, and fine ones upward of three 
months. 


Tae Warrington Plant Oase, an engraving of 
which is given in the Gardeners’ Magazine of 
Botany, is a combination of the aquarium and the 
Wardean Case, being covered like the latter and 
also partly filled with water. 


Tue Journal of Horticulture says that when a 
Wistaria Sinensis does not flower, close prun- 
ing is the remedy. The shoots should be thinned 
out, and on every well-ripened bud, whether it 
be on a short spur or a long shoot, you may expect 
a bunch of flowers. 


Tue Revue Horticole of September 16th has a 
colored plate of a new pear—“ Souvenier Favre,” 
It was introduced in 1860, and in 1861 received 
from the Imperial Society of France a silver medal. 
It ripens in October, but will last through Novem- 
ber and into December. 


In Mr. Bzaron’s account of the Gourds at the 
Great International Exhibition he says the Ameri- 
can Gourds, whether Federal or Confederate, seem 
really to come within Burns’ meaning of the pud- 
ding race, and to be a great help in filling upa 
valley in the regions of the inner man. 


Tue Revue Horticole for October has an ex- 
quisitely-colored plate of Canna rotundiflora, 
The leaves are quite round and of a brilliant green, 
slightly shaded; the flowers are a vivid scarlet, 
and the spathe is quite long. This is a seedling, 
accidentally discovered among some Canna discolor 
in the garden of M. Annee. 


M. Jurzs pz Lmor p’ArioLEs proposes to cover 
fruit trees with fine powder or ashes to protect 
them from the frost, as he says it has often been 
remarked that fruit trees planted near a public 
road were not as much affected by frost as those in 
the interior of the garden, and it is thought that 
the dust arising from the road is the cause of this 
difference, 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 


FEOM THE GERMAN. 


The = Lerd to the spring once said, 
The little worm’s table now spread. 


Then quick was a cherry tree seen, 

Covered with leaves all fresh and green. 
The little worm waked from his long winter night, 
And rubbing his eyes at the sight of the light, 

himself at his table (needing no chair), 

‘And with quick-tooth appetite gnawed here and there. 
O! how sweet are these leaves, the little worm said; 
Qne would hardly go back to one’s cold winter bed. 


The geet Lord to the spring then said, 

The little bee’s table now — 

A perfume sweet then filled the air, 
Tempting the bee with the blossoms fair, 

The little bee wakes with the first morning light, 

And swift to the cherry tree hastens his flight ; 

Ah! here is my coffee in cups porcelain, 

Says the little bee, smelling and smelling again. 

Then he puts in his tongue, but scarcely could eat, 

It wage’d so with talking—how sweet, O! how sweet! 

Sure sugar is cheap, says he, drinking his fill 

From the clean china cups—then flew o’er the hill. 


The good Lord to the summer then said, 
The small sparrow’s table now.spread, 
The good tree then her blossoms cast, 
And spread the sparrow’s rich repast, 
In place of the flowers, where the little bee fed, 
Came thousands of cherries, so fresh and so red, 
And the sparrow said, Is it so meant indeed ? 
T’ll be seated then soon—no second call need. 
In marrow and bone will this fruit make me strong, 
And strengthen my throat for new, sweeter song. 


To autumn, then, the good Lord said, 
Clear off the table, all are fed. 
Then hoar frost came up from his icy abode, 
And the rude autumn blasts on the storm-cloud rode, 
And the wild winds moaned, as the leaves flew around, 
“ What comes from the dust must go back to the ground.” 


Then to winter, He said, to close up the scene, 
Cover up what is left with a napkin clean ; 

And He bade the storm-clond, that doeth His will, 
And He spread His white robe on valley and hill. 





“Coax Hm, Bors, Coax Him.”—Two boys passed my 
window one bright morning, carrying heavy pieces of 
furniture. One of them also held a string which was at- 
tached to a large dog’s head. The dog was unwilling to 
trot very rapidly, and, much to the lad’s annoyance, 
would insist upon resting every few steps. The large 
boy grew impatient, for it was hard work to carry such 
a heavy load, and at the same time drag the dog. 


“Kick him, Jim, kick him,” said he; and Jim sat down 
his burden and began to kick; but the dog only growled 
and refused to stir. Then Jim took a stick and began to 
beat him; but the obstinate fellow only whined and re- 
mained perfectly still. 

What was to be done? The boys were beginning to 
despair, when Frank Gage came along. “Coax him, boys, 
coax him,” was Frank’s manly suggestion. Some boys 
would have pouted, and thought Frank had nothing to 
say in the matter; but these seemed relieved by the ad- 
vice, and began to pat “Trim” and speak kindly to him. 
What was the result? Why, “Trim” wagged his tail 
approvingly and trotted off briskly. 

oes not this little incident illustrate the power of kind 
words? There is a great deal of power and meaning in 
kind words and actions. A little hymn you all know, 
says, “Kind words-can never die.” Have you ever tried 
the experiment? There is scarcely a person living who 
does not like a little coaxing and encouragement, and 
scarcely a person who can not be influenced by gentle 
words and treatment. Be kind to every body, and every 
thing about you, always remembering the text: “Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” —Child’s 





THE LITTLE ONES IN BED. 


y poe ¢ Ss ee by the = P 
row ittle hands u the s — 
A row of little sunghtl apes all pnw 
A row of little naked feet exposed. 


A gentle mother leads them in their praise, 
Teaching their feet to tread in heavenly ways, 
And takes this lull in childhood’s tiny tide 
The little errors of the day to chide. 


Then wey headlong into waiting beds, 
Beneath the sheets they hide their timid heads, 
Till slumber steals away their idle fears, 

And like a peeping bud each face appears. 


All dressed like angels in their gowns of white, 
They're wafted to the skies in dreams of night; 
And Heaven will sparkie in their eyes at morn, 
And stolen graces all their ways adorn. 








Ayrcpors or A Saxpserv’s Doc.—Jamzs Hoge, the 
“Ettrick Shepherd,” among other anecdotes of the 
Shepherd Dog, relates the following: 

“T remember another achievement of ‘Sirrah’s,’ which 
I admired still.more. I was sent to a place in Tweed- 
dale called Stanhope, to bring home a wild ewe that had 
strayed from home, The place lay at a distance of about 
fifteen miles, and my way to it was over steep hills and 
athwart deep glens. There was no path, and neither 
‘Sirrah’ nor I had ever traveled the road before. The 
ewe was brought in and put into a barn over night, and 
after being frightened in this way set out with me in the 
morning to be driven home by herself. She was as wild as a 
roe, and bounded away to the side of the mountain like one. 
I sent ‘Sirrah’ on a circular route wide before her, and 
let him know that he had the charge of her. When I 
left the people at the house, Mr. Tweenies, the farmer, 
said to me: ‘Do you really suppose that you will drive 
that sheep over these hills, and out through the midst of 
all the sheep in the country? I said I would try to do it. 
‘Then let me tell you,’ said he, ‘that you might as well 
try to travel to the sun.’ Our way, as I said, lay over 
wild hills and through the middle of flocks of sheep, 
I seldom got a sight of the ewe, for she was sometimes a 
mile before me—sometimes two—but ‘Sirrah’ kept her in 
command the whole way—never suffered her to mix with 
other sheep, nor, as far as I could judge, even to deviate 
twenty yards from the track by which he and I went the 
day before. When we came over the great highth toward 
Manor Water, ‘Sirrah’ and his charge happened to cross 
it a little before me, and our way lying down hill for 
several miles I soon lost all traces of them, but still kept 
on my track. I came to two shepherd’s houses, and - 
asked if they had seen anything of a black dog with a 


branded face and a long tail driving a sheep? No, they 
had seen no such thing; and besides, all their sheep, 
both above and below their houses, seemed to be un- 
moved. I had nothing for it but to hold on my way 
homeward; and at length, on the corner of a hill at the 
side of the Water, I discovered my trusty coal-black 
friend sitting with his eye fixed intently on the burn be- 
low him, and sometimes giving a casual glance behind to 
see if { was coming. He had the ewe standing there safe 
and unburt. 

“When I got her home and set her at liberty amon 
our own sheep, he took it mightily amiss. I coul 
scarcely prevail with him to let her £3 and so dread- 
fully was he affronted that she should have been let go 
free after all his toil and trouble, that he would not come 
near me all the way to the house, nor yet taste any — 

when he got there. I believe he wanted me to take 
home and kill ber,” 
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Vadies’ Department. 
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MAKING HOME PLEASANT. 

THERE is no act so womanly as that of giving to her 
home the same air of refinement and elegance which all 
ladies desire to impart to their dress, 

There is one thing that is too often forgotten or un- 
noticed, although it is exceedingly important in giving a 
pleasant appearance to a room, and that is the effect of 
light. Neither faces nor rooms can bear the full glare of 
light,- for both have some defects to be hid—some 
blemishes which need softening down. Wux.s says that 
a lawn should never be seen at midday, but only in the 
morning or in the evening, for only then is it in its full 
It needs the exquisite shadows which are lost 
at noon. Sunshine is delightful, and plenty of it is ne- 
cessary to health and cheerfulness. Nothing gives a 
room such an utterly lonely and desolate air as the total 
absence of sunlight; but it need not stream in at uncur- 
tained and unshuttered windows. Let us have enough, 
but not too much. Red curtains in winter give an air of 
*heerfulness and comfort to even the homeliest furniture 
and commonest room, and it is partly because they give 
the light in the room a soft, pink tinge, which is pe- 
culiarly pleasant—more like that from an open fire than 
anything else. And who has not enjoyed the glow of a 
bright wood fire just at twilight, before the candles are 
lit, while the outside world is gray and gloomy? How 
exquisite the play of light and shade from the flickering 
flame! The whole room seems pervaded with cheerful- 
ness, and however sadly we may have entered, we can 
not help, for the moment at least, looking joyfully at the 
Present, if we still have only sadness to hope for in the 
Future; and it is almost an impossibility for a person to 
remain cross and ‘iJl-humored under its influence. It is 
a trifle, to be sure. Why should it make any difference 
to a well-balanced mind whether the fire burned or not? 
But of trifles is this life made up. To return to our sub- 
ject: Anything that gives a room a cold, chilly appear- 
ance, should be avoided even in summer; for we like 
cool, shady places, hut not damp ones, where there is 
nothing but shade. Green paper curtains, which are 
often used in sitting-rooms, though not allowed in the 
parlors, are the very worst possible species of shade to 
windows; and if you must have them at all, put them in 
tbe best rooms, where only now and then a person enters. 
In summer, the sunlight coming through green venetian 
blinds, or, better still, the fresh leaves of a clustering 
vine, with their exquisite shadows, on the floor and walls, 
is most refreshingly cool; but paper shades never can 
produce the same effect—they but color the light. When 
shades are used, they should be either buff or some deli- 
cate neutral tint. Heavy green curtains absorb the light, 
and it requires far more gas to make a room look cheer- 
fal with them than with crimson or even maroon, as they 
seem to emit light. When a room is hung with any 
very dark paper, except crimson, the same difficulty is 
felt in making it look bright and cheerful; it will re- 
quire either a gay carpet, or pictures on the walls, and 
plenty of sunshine, to make it pleasant to live in. Crosse 
lights—that is, from windows on the opposite sides of 





beauty. 





———=a 
the room—always have a bad effect. A little care in this, 
and a few experiments as to the effect of shading ong 
window and opening another, will soon teach any one 
who has the least desire to render their home pleasant 
how to change the whole appearance of the room 

slight changes of this kind. It will require a little time 
and labor, but a pleasant, cheerful room will do more to 
lead us to appreciate what we have in life that is enjoya- 
ble than many sermons on the duty of contentment. 





ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 


Contributed to the Genesee Farmer, 








| Tue following receipts were given us by a lady who 
had collected them with great care for her own use, and 


“knows them to be good. We particularly call attention 


to the receipt for lip-salve, which at this season is an jp. 
dispensable luxury.] 


Rose Satve.—Four ounces best olive’ oil; one ounce 
spermaciti; one ounce white wax; eight drops attar of 


roses. Melt over a slow fire. 


Potato Crust.—Par-boil and. mash twelve potatoes; 
add one teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and half a cup of milk or cream. Stiffen with flour 
until you can roll out. 


Sweet Appie. Puppine.—One pint of scalded milk; 
one-half pint of Indian meal; one teacup of molasses; 
one teaspoonful of salt; six sweet apples, cut in small 


slices. Bake three hours. 





Wasnincton Caxe.—One pound of sugar, one pound of 
flour, three-quarters of a pound of butter and five eggs; 
a small cup of sweet milk and a teaspoonful of saleratus; 
cinnamon and cloves to your taste; one pound of rasins, 
one wine-glass of wine and another of brandy. 


Morrins.—Three tablespoonfuls of butter melted in 
three pints of milk; when cold stir in six eggs, one tes 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of yeast. Flour 
to make them as thick as you can beat it. Should rise in 
three hours. 





Mince Pres.—Two pounds of lean beef (rump piece) 
when chopped makes three bowls full. Nine bowls of 
sour apples, chopped; half a pound of chopped suet, two 
pounds of rasins, two pounds of currants, two heaping 
teaspoonfuls ground cinnamon, two of allspice, two of 
cloves, one of mace and one of salt; two grated nut- 
megs, a gallon of sweet cider, one pint of currant wine 
and a pint of brandy. 
add more if necessary. This will make sixteen large 
pies, : 


Put in four pounds of sugar, and 





Pastry.—Sift three pints of superfine flour; divide 
one pound of fresh butter into four parts; take one piece 
and rub thoroughly into the flour; add cold water grad- 
ually, to make a tolerably thin paste; use as little water 
as possible, as too much will make it tough; sprinkle a 
little flour on the board before you lay the lump of dough 
on it; roll it, always rolling from you; take the second 
piece of butter and spread it on the paste; sprinkle with 
a little flour; fold the paste over; roll it, and do the same 
until all the butter is spread in. 
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FASHIONS ‘FOR JANUARY. 


Tux styles in dresses and bonnets are pretty much un- 
changed. Heavy materials, reps and poplins, are made 
with pointed waists, or in the form of jackets, with a box 
plait in the back. Plain waists are trimmed in front to 
imitate a jacket, and finished in the back with a bow and 
ends. Skirts are trimmed with braid or narrow velvet- 
ribbon, put on in elaborate patterns. . 

Solid colors are more worn than plaids or figured ma- 
terials, and the colors are this vear peculiarly brilliant. 
The Humboldt purple and Azurine blue are novelties 
which add greatly to the variety and elegance of a lady’s 
costume. Both colors look well in the evening. 

Drab hats and cloaks have come in again, and are a 





pieasant change after the universal black which has been 
worn so long. Felt bonnets are now very much worn, 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. All the trimming is 
not placed directly on the top of the bonnet, as formerly. 
Long feathers are much worn, and are decidedly more 
graceful than the short ones, which only form a tuft. 
Bows of velvet and flowers form the inside trimming. 


Head dresses of all varieties adorn the beads of ladies, 
both young and old. Nets, caps made of lace or muslin 
in the same form as the nets—ruches of silk, bands 
of velvet, flowers and feathers—all have their appro- 
priate places in this’ important branch of a lady’s 
toilette. It is difficult to err if the head dress is appropri- 
ate to the occasion, and at all becoming to the wearer. 





MOUSE PENWIPER. 





We have taken from Godey’s Lady's Book this 
engraving of avery curious and fanciful penwiper, 
thinking that at this holiday season it would be 
useful to our lady readers. The directions are 
very clear, and there is no difticulty in following 
the pattern. 

Another very pretty fancy article of the same 
kind is made with a very small, round, fancy bas- 
ket, about an inch and a half across the top, with 
a delicate handle. This is stitched on a circular 
penwiper made of colored cloth, pinked at the 
edges. The basket can be filled with steel pens 
or sealing wax. It is a convenient as well as 
pretty article for the writing-table. 

To make the penwiper shown in the engraving, 
“take gray Canton flannel, the wrong side of 
which will represent the mouse’s skin. Cut diagram 
No. 1, then cut two pieces size and shape of No. 2. 
These last will be for the ears of the mouse, and are to be 
cut without allowing for seams. In piece No. 1, you 
must allow for a seam at the side marked a in the middle 
and 6 at each end. Fold the piece allowed for the seam, 
put the points } and } together, and sew them from a to 
b, then from 4 to ¢. Then sew it together all round, 
making a small plait at every half inch, leaving a small 


Space to fill it. Then fill the body with wadding, shaping 








it like a mouse, and making the under part a little flat so 
as to fasten the mouse to the penwiper. The ears must 
be folded a little, as in the dotted line in No. 2; fasten 
them at the places marked by a star in diagram No. 1, 
and by drawing the thread through the head from star to 
star, the hollow of the head is formed. Put a black bead 
for eyes on the places marked by a cross. Run some 
stiff thread through the snout, and crochet a cord for the 
tail, and fas\~ the mouse on the penwiper, which is 
made of black ax scarlet cloth.” 
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An Aueeenanve.— As old Scotch tailor happened to 
have a helpmate of a very peevish and querulous turn in 
ner temper. “I’m gaun to dee, ANDREw,” said the wife. 
“ Are ye?” replied the tailor, as coolly as if he had been 
trying the temper of his goose. “Are ye?—is that the 
way you speak when I’m telling you that I’m gaun to 
leave you forever? Ye’re no to lay my banes here umang 
the riffraff o’ Linlithgow, but tak’ them to Whitburn, and 
lay them beside my father and mother.” ANDREW, es- 
teeming a promise made to a person on the verge of time 
as sacred, and not wishing to put himself to the expense, 
(which, indeed, he could ill aflord,) waived giving any 
answer, but led on a different conversation. “Do you 
hear, ANprew?’ “Oh yes, I hear.” ‘ Weel, mind what 
, tak’ me to Whitburn, or I’ll rise and trouble 
“Yes, yes, I hear per- 


I’m saying: 
ye nicht and day; do you hear?” 
fectly, Is tliat pain in your side troubling ye yet?” “Ou, 
aye! I’m a’ pain thegither; but the maist pain to me is, 
“Oh, woman, dinna dis- 


, 


that you'll lay my dust here.” 
tress yoursel’ about that simple circumstance.” ‘Mind, 
T’ll no lie here; tak’ me to Whitburn; I'll 
trouble ye if ye dinna, and ye may depend o’nt.” “ Weel, 
then, if ye maun be buried at Whitburn, I canno’ 
but we’ll try ye at Linlithgow first.” 


ye maun 


weel, 


heip it; 





Tae CuHIcKEN AND Freatraer.—At breakfast one morn- 
ing, in that the White 


Swan, in York, a foreigner made quick dispatch with the 


quiet and comfortable old inn, 
eggs. Thrusting his spoon into the middle, he drew out 
the yolk, devoured it, and passed on to the next. When 
he had got to his seventh egg, an old farmer, who had 
already been prejudiced against Monsieur by his mus- 


taches, could brook the extravagance no longer, and 


speaking up, said: “Why, sir, you leave all the white! 
How is Mrs. Lockwoop to afford to provide breakfast at 
that rate?’ “Vy,” replied the outside barbarian, “you 


vouldn’t have me to eat de vite; de yolk is de shicken— 


de vite de fedders. Am I to make von bolster of myself?” 
The farmer was dumbfounded. 
ee 
A GextLeman asked Dennis Dorie, who some years 
ago was a member of the old Tammany Hall Nominating 
Committee and famous for his Irish wit, why they had 


sent, for the last two years, such a fool as Mr. --—— to 


the Assembly? “ Why,” said Dexnis, “we send him on 
true Republican principles.” “How so,” inquired his 
friend. “Shure you know,” replied Dennis, “the Con- 


stitution says all classes are to be fairly represented, and 
faith I think if we only send one fool out of thirteen mem- 
bers to represent a!l the fools in New York we hardly do 





them justice.” 





Braeoeinc.— When you hear a man brag of his courage 
you may, if you choose, pull his nose with impunity; of 
his wealth, button up your pockets; of his flourishing 
business, be sure that he is about going into the Bank- 
rupt Court; of his wife’s good temper, you may be sure 
that he gets a curtain lecture every night; of his horse, 
trot along and don’t swop; but if he brag of himself, 
you may be certain that nobody else thinks well of him. 





—_ 

Yankee Procress.—An Englishman and a Yankee 
were disputing, when the former sneeringly remarkal: 
“Fortunately, the Americans could go no further thay 
the Pacific shore.” The Yankee scratched his prolific 
brain for an “Why, good 
gracious! they are already leveling the Rocky Mountains, 
and carting the dirt out West. Ibad a letter last week 
from my cousin, who is living two hundred miles west 


instant, and thus replied: 


of the Pacific shore, on made land!” 





Dramonps.—A diamond is a diamond, though you shall 
put it on the finger of a beggar; only that on the finger 
of a beggar nobody would believe it to be a diamond, 
Does not mendicant genius every day offer the “ precious 
jewel in the head” for sale, and yet, because the holder 
is mendicant, does not the world believe the jewel to be 
of no value? Men have died with jewels in their brains; 
and not until the men were dead were the gems owned to 
be of the true water.—Jerrold. 


_— 





Lupicrous Error.—FRank.in, when he was Ambassa- 
dor to France, being at a meeting of a literary society, 
and not well understanding the French when declaimed, 
determined to applaud when he saw a lady of bis ac. 
When they had ceased, 
“But, grandpapa, you 


quaintance express satisfaction. 
his little child said to him: 
always applauded the loudest when they were praising 
you!” Frankiin laughed heartily and explained the 


matter. 
or 


A Goop Op Custom.—It was a custom with the early 
Dutch inhabitants in what is now New York and Albany, 
to plant a tree at the birth of their chi‘dren. These me- 
mentoes of so important an event must afford peculiar 
pleasure, in after years, to the person whose birth they 
Why should not this beautiful old-fash- 


ioned custom be revived ? 
shonin sin sls Ui ila 


A man heard a thief breaking into his house in the 
He reached to a 
mantlepiece, and as soon as the fellow’s head was visible 
took The cork hit 
bim in the face, and the thief, thinking the soda-water— 
which followed the cork—blood, 
begged for mercy. 


commemorate. 


night. bottle of soda-water on the 


deliberate aim and cut the string. 


fell on bis knees and 





River or Vinecar.—Near the road from Bogota to 
Quiton, in South America, there is a river the waters of 
It takes its rise among the 
which are 
supposed to impart to it its sulphuric properties. 


which are as sour as vinegar. 
Andes in the neighborhood of the voleanoe S, 





A apy asked a minister if she might pay attention to 
dress and fashion without being proud. “Madam,” re 
plied the minister,” “whenever you see the tail of 4 fox 


out of a hole, you may be sure the fox is there also.” 





A reneoape Irishman, running down bis own country, 
said there was nothing in it worth having except the 
whisky. “Oh! then,” replied a wag, “you mean to say 
that, ‘witb all her faults, you love her stiii.’” 





,” said a deacon te his pore “ that 
“That is a slander, 


“T UNDERSTAND 
you are hecoesihie a hard drivker. 
replied the neighbor, “ for no man drinks easier.” 
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A Douiar Pacxacs or Frower Szeps will be sent to 
any lady who gets jive subscribers to the Farmer at sixty 
cents each. The seeds are of the choicest and best kinds, 
and wil be sent free by mail. 


Qor Terms ror 1863.—Some of our Agents do not 
clearly understand our terms for 1868. They are: Single 
copy Genesee Farmer, 60 cents; six copies, $3.00, or 50 
cents each; and any larger number at thé same rate. 
Rural Annual, single copies, 25 cents; in clubs of six 
and upward with the Farmer, 15 cents. Sent prepaid by 
mail to any address. Our lowest terms to Agents, there- 
fore, are: Genesee Farmer, 50 centsa year; Rural Annual, 
15 cents each. 





To ovr Canapran Acents.—Last year we offered $170 
in Cash Prizes. Of this $150 was takef by our Uanadian 
Agents! Of the fourteen prizes offered, nine were taken 
by Agents in Canada. ' 

We would say to our Canadian Agents that, if they 
take any of our Cash Prizes this year, as they undoubtedly 
will, we shall pay them in Canada money, provided they 
send us the subscriptions in Canada money. Some of our 
Agents send us United States money. We do not refuse 
it! but of course we prefer Canada money; and as we 
prepay the postage on all papers.sent to Canada we are 
entitled te something extra. 





Stare wat you Want.—We are sometimes blamed for 
not sending the premiums. It is seldom our fault, We 
offer the premiums in good faith, and pay them promptly. 
There is sometimes a little delay, arising from the fact 
that we can not tell what premiums our friends are com- 
peting for. Those who are competing for a Cash Prize 
should mention the fact in their letter. Those wishing 
the Specific Premiums should state what books, seeds, 
&c., they prefer. All shall be accommodated. 





A New Boox ror a Premuium.—It will be noticed by 
reference to our Premium List, on the last page, that we 
offer 4 new book as a premium. It is a very valuable 
one—Emerson & Firnt’s Manual of Agriculture. It is a 
work which every young farmer in the United States and 
Canada should read. We shall Send it, prepaid by return 
mail, to any boy or young man who gets us fixe sub- 
scribers at sixty cents each. 





To rae Bors.—We continue our Special Premiums to 
the boys for another month. We want to get them in- 
terested in the Genesee Farmer. We offer them a new 
book this month. It will please them; and, what is bet- 
ter, its perusal will instruct and benefit them. In send- 
ing the subscriptions, please say what book you wish. 


Casu Prizes.—We offer Cash Prizes of $50, $30, $20, 
$15, $10, $5, $4 and $3 to those who send us the largest 
clubs before the fifteenth of February. Very few of our 
friends are competing for these prizes. We shall be 
agreeably disappointed if they are not taken by anusaally 
small clubs. 


Onyx Srx.—It requires only six subscribers to form a 
club to get the Farmer at fifty cents each; and tbe per- 
son getting up the club will receive, free by return mail, 
a copy of the Rural Annual for his trouble. 








Farmer anv Annvat Fres.—It requires only ten sub- 
scribers, at fifty cents each, tc entit’e the person getting 
up the club to a free copy cf the Farmer and Rural 





Annual. 
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Norxs on trae Wearner From Novemser 15Tx To Dr- 
CEMBER 16TH, 1862.—The dull cloudy weather of the last 
half of this November is only equaled by that of the pre- 
ceding month and a half. The temperature has been 
quite uniform, the mean of the last half being 36.9°, or 
2.59 above the average for twenty-five years; and of the 
month, 38.1°, or only 0.2° above the average. 

Rain and snow gave 2.46 inches of water. No ice has 
yet formed in the canal; but the amount from tolls 
exceeds 5,000,000 dollars. 

The coldest day vas 28° on the 24th, and the hottest 
day, 48° on the 19th. The business of autcrmn is pretty 
nearly finished; some potatoes have not yet been dug. 

December began with moderate heat, but on the 6th snow 
squalls began early from the northwest, the cold increas- 
ed through the day with high winds, and on the 7th was 
9° at7 A.M., the coldest day; canal frozen, having no 
ice before; more snow, but too little for sleighing, and 
on the 11th snow all melted ; streets muddy. The cold 
period extended far and wide over the country, much 
snow and well drifted over New England and into Can- 
ada, in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and even further 
south ; a severe time, from the high northwest wind and 
the preceding moderate weather. Morris Canal in New 
Jersey. frozen, and the Hudson at Albany and downward. 
Warm weather followed, and the last three days were 
quite warm, 62° at noon of 15th, and 54.7° for the day; in 
the evening much rain, and air much cooled, so that snow 
is expected. 





-e-  —— 


Wer Neep ro se More Carerut.—We scarcely ever 
look at a market report without seeing evidence of the 
advantage of paying more attention to the preparation of 
articles sent to market. Well-bred and well-fatted beef 
cattle in New York sell for ten cents a 1b., while “ scalla- 
wags” seek buyers at five or six cents. The carcass of a 
poor sheep sells for $1.00, while that of e good, fat sheep 
brings $5.00 or $6.00. Poor chickens sells for 6c. or 7c. 
per lb., while those well-fattened and properly dressed 
bring 10c. or llc. If we turn to the foreign market re- 
ports the same thing is observed. American butter and 
cheese in England, as a rule, sells for less than that from 
any other country, and there isa greater range in the 
price, indicating a want of uniformity in the article. in 
the last report of he “Dublin Smithfield Market,” in 
the [risk “urmers Jazette are the following quotations: 


Bawer, Irish, per cwl,.... ....ccccccccccecees See Od, Sie. Od. 

Bacon, American, per cWt,..........0s000s .++-358. Od. 42s, Od, 

These figures tellthe story. We need tobe more carefitle 
——_-9-.——— 


Gone ro tas War.—Mr. J. S. Saarruck, of Aurora, 
Ind., who took one of our Cash Prizes last year, writes 
that he has little hopes of taking a Cash Prize this year, 
as a great many of his old subscribers are gone to the 
war. He says, however, he will do all he can for us. 
That is right. We do not expect as large clubs as 
formerly. 





EE 

We have been obliged to leave out over a page of ad- 
vertisements from this number of the Farmer. Our 
friends must bear with us. Our space for advertisements 
is quite limited, but we shali endeavor to make room for 





ali such as are appropriate to our columns, 


———______— —____. 
————- —--— --- = = 








Fatuer Buckminster, of the Massachusetts Plough. 
man, has sold his paper and retires from the profession 
in the eightieth year of bis age. We are sorry to part 
with our experienced friend. During the twenty-ong 
years he has published the Ploughman he has ever proved 
faithful to his trust, has written much and well, and re. 
tires to his farm and his Devons with the best wishes of 
all who have had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 

While penning the above lines, our thoughts turn to 
another well-known agricultural publisher, who, though 
not so old a man, has been ten years longer in the har- 
ness. We refer to Lutner Tucker, of the Country Gen- 
tleman. Mr. T. started the Genesee Farmer in 18381, and 
from that day te this, as publisher and editor of the 
Genesee Farmer, Albany Cultivator and Country Gentle 
man, has been among the foremost friends of agricultural 
improvement in the State and in the country.. Though 
still comparatively a young man, he is the oldest living 
agricultural publisher in America, if not in the world. 
Long may his useful life be spared. 


2-e- 








Cuarring Fopper.—We wish all our agricultural 
writers would use the word “chaffed” fodder instead of 
“cut” fodder. It is more definite. When we speax 
about “cutting” hay, it is not always easy to determine 
at once whether we mean cutting the grass to make it 
into hay, or cutting the hay into chaff for feeding pur- 
poses. Martyr’s Encyclopedia says the word chaff “is 
sometimes used, rather improperly, to denote straw cut 
small for the food of cattle.” Wersstrr, however, says 
of the word “ chaff-cutter”: “A machine for cutting up 
straw, &c., into chaff.’ 

If no one can give us a better word, let us speak of eut 
fodder as chaffed fodder. The fodder is cut into chef, 
and for this reason the word wil] be appropriate enough. 
Then there is another reason: Our old Saxon word 
“chaffer” means to cheapen; and is it not true that a 
chaff-cutter cheapens the fod@r? The fodder is cut inte 
chaff and chaffered (cheapened) at the same operation. 
+e 

“Keep tas Saeep at Home.”—Such was our advice 
last month. We still think it sound. The price of grain 
and hay, however, is very high, and there is an unusual 
number of sheep in the hands of farmers in this State. 
It is possible that prices next spring will not be high 
enough to pay for keeping of them through the winter. 
If the sheep are fat, it may be well to sell when you have 
a good offer. To sell poor sheep is the highth of folly, 
Such sheep have recently been sola ir New York for 
$3.00 per head, and as the pelts are worth from $1.50 to 
$2.00, the price obtained for the mutton must have peen 
low lindeed. Government is supplying the army with 
more or less mutton in place of beef, and this will help 


to keep up prices. 
——+oe—_— 


Pranos.—We would call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Wirt1am McCammon, successor to 
Boarpman, Gray & Co., of Albany, N. Y. Those wish- 
ing a good piano, can not do better than to put them- 
selves in communication with Mr, McCammon. He is a 
gentleman of sterling integrity, and his pianos will give 
good satisfaction. Send for one of his illustrated cate 
logues. 
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Agricultural Items. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 





Tur Prairie Farmer, published at Chicago, after stating 
that “common to inferior” beef cattle sell in that mar- 
ket for $1.50 to $1.85 pemowt., well observes: “We 
wonder that, with the expérience of weeks past, cattle- 
owners will continue to force stock on the market in the 
poor condition they do, when the means of putting them 
in good condition are so easily and cheaply obtained as 
at present in the cheap corn of the country.” At the 
East, where corn and fodder are comparatively high, 
there is some excuse for sending lean cattle to market; 
but at the West, where corn is so cheap, it is the quint- 
essence of folly. 

Tue California Farmer complains that the Eastern pa- 
pers do not urge their readers to emigrate to the “Gar- 
den of the World.” Why should we? There is already 
quite sufficient inclination to move from place to place, 
seeking for an easier life and a happier lot. In nine 
cases out of ten an intelligent, industrious man had bet- 
ter stay where he is. He must eat his bread in the 
sweat of his face, go where he will. California, though 
it may be the “Garden of the World,” is not the “Gar- 
den of Eden.” 

A. B. Dicxrxson, in an article written for the Country 
Gentleman urging the importance of having axletrees 
made only from well-seasoned timber to prevent spring- 
ing, says: -“If 1 had a boy seven years old, that would 
play with a wagon or a cart with warbling wheels, or a 
one-sided top, I would never think of making a farmer 
of him. He might, perhaps, live on land, or make an 
editor, lawyer, doctor, priest or king, but he would not 


. be fit for a farmer !” 


Ma. Caupsect, of Irondequoit, near this city, raised 
ninety-one bushels of good Soules’ wheat from three 
scres of laud, sown at one plowing, He cut a heavy crop 
of clover bay from the land last year, and then pastured 


it until a few days before the time of sowing. It was» 


then plowed once and the seed sown, 

Pascuatt Morais thinks the Chester White pigs, now 
zo much talked about, originated at least thirty years ago 
by crossing 2 Bedfordshire boar, imported into ( hester 
county, Penn., with the best stock of the county They 
are now considered a well-established breed. 

A courss of lectures on Agriculture and Vete émary at 
the University College, Toronto, C. W., will commence 
on Wednesday, January 21,1863. We would urge all our 
young farming friends in Canada, who have the opportu- 
nity, to attend these lectures. 

Tue Pennsylvania Farmer and Gardener says it was 
always somewhat difficult to get farm labor in that State, 
but now that 180,000 able-bodied men have been with- 
drawn from the State, what is to be done? The only 
remedy it has to suggest is labor-saving machinery. 

Ix 1814, a woman of Cuissy, fearing an attack from 
the Cossacks, hid a crock of butter in the ground, and 
after they were gone could not find the spot. It was re- 
cently discovered, and was as firm and white as when 
buried forty-eight years before! 





Inquiries and Answers. 


Fisx as A Manure.—Will you please inform me whether 
salt fish will make good manure or not. I have some six 
or eight barrels pickled herring (damaged.) What shall 
I do with them ?—M. J. Pusiein, Fittston, Pa. 

We have had no experience on this point. We should 


compost them with muck or soil and barn-yard manure, 








Farm Wantep.—(W. R.) Your best way would be to 
put a short advertisement in the Genesee Farmer, Country 
Gentleman and other agricultural papers, stating the kind 
of farm you want, whether for grain, fruit, dairy, sheep, 
&c. You must be hard to please, if you do not find just 
what you want. 

Those who have farms for sale should advertise in the 
agricultural papers. If such persons do not wish to give 
their names to the public, they can have applicants diree 
their letters to our care, and we will forward them to the 
proper address. 


Hottow Horn 1n Carriz,—In the November number 
of the Farmer I see “A Kent Farmer” asks for a “sure 
cure” for “hollow horn” in cattle. As I am no cattle 
doctor, I can not give him a sure cure, but will tell him 
of a “sure” preventive, whiclf is said to be better than a 
cure for diseases, viz: breed the horns off of cattles’ 
heads. They are unnecessary appendages on domestic 
animals, and dangerous in many instances “when cattle 
do congregate together.” They contribute nothing to 
—— the free thinker of sound judgment. Their only 

esirable quality is to please a badly-educated eye—every 
thing else pertaining to them forbids the impropriety of 
cattle burthening their heads with them; onl as the 
ladies have done transferring them to their own heads 
they can not be fashionable ornaments, and therefore any 
em cow will refuse to wear them.—Mooty, Clyde, 











28> . 

Tae Rorat Annvuat anp Horticutturat Directory 
ror 1863.—This beautiful little book is now ready. We 
hope every subscriber to the Genesee Farmer will procure 
acopy. We shall be disappointed if they do not find it 
the best number of the series. It costs only twenty- 
five cents. We want every reader of the Genesee Farmer 
to have a copy of the Rural Annual for 1868, and we 
here authorize all our Agents to club_it with the Farmer 
for fifteen cents! 





A BDotiak anp 4 nar ror Bartzy.—Barley is now 
selling in this city for $1.374 per bushel, and it is difficult 
to getit even at that price. The fact is, far less land 
was sown than usual, and the dry weather injured the 
crop. Our friend who was “ashamed to bring straw to 
the city” has eight hundred bushels of barley on band. 
He has been offered $1,373 per bushel for it, but will ‘not 
sell for less than $1.50. He thinks “ everybody will want 
barley next spring,” and it will be in demand for seed. 

—————_ +92 —_____ 

A Goop Ipza.— A farmer asked his. neighbor if he 
would join a club for the at 31.50 per year? 
“No,” said he, “I am going to economize next year.” 
“ Well,” said he, “as you cannot de without an agricul- 
tural paper, give me 50 cents for the Genesee Fi i 
You will save a dollar.” Our friend might have added, 
too, that he would get as much agricultural and horticul- 
tural matter for the half dollar as for the $1.50—and cer- 
tainly of quite as high a character. 

The publisher of a family paper in this city thinks the 
above paragraph, which appeared in the December num- 
ber of the Farmer, refers tohim. Weassure him that such 
isnot the case. It wes an agricultural and not a family 
paper that our friend was acting as agent for. 
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Averican Sursrpsospsate in Eneuann.—Messrs. B. 
M. Ruopes & Co., of Baltimore, who have formerly sold 
large quantities of superphosphate of lime in the South- 
ein States, finding this market gone, have sent their 
superphosphate to England. Profs. Way and Vor.cxer 
have analysed it, and speak highly of its merits. It com- 
pares favorably with the best English superphosphates, 
It is unquestionably a very superior article. 

—_-9-—__—__—_—. 

Paper From THe RaGs or tHe Resers.—The Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, in alluding to the great advance in the 
price of paper caused by a scarcity of rags, well remarks: 

“While we deplore this state of things, and feel it too 
in our pockets, we can not but rejoice in the indications 
that the rebellion is drawing to a close, and in the fact 
that when Peace is once more restored, the very ragged- 
ness of the rebels will, as one pf the ‘compensations of 
calamity,’ become, through the skill of the paper maker, 
a source of intelligence and light.” 
ad 

Special Notices, 

Colored Fruit Plates.—Mr. D. M. DEWEY, of Roches- 
ter, has of late very much improved the quality of these plates. 
While they are principally designed for Nurserymen and Tree 
Agents, they make, when properly bound, a very handsome vol- 
ume for the center-table. Mr. Dewxy informs us that, notwith- 
standing the cost of paper and materials haye advanced more 
than double, he will, for the month of January, at least, answer 
all orders at the old catalogue rates. 

———__ + @e—____—— 


The Markets, 


OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Rocuestsr, N, Y., Dec. 22, 1862, 

Since our last report there has been a slight advance in the 
price of Wheat, say 2c to 3c per bushel. Rye has advanced 5c, 
and Corn Se to 10c. Barley in this city has advanced 10c. Oats 
have also advanced 5c to 10c. 

The sudden falling off in the price of exchange checked the 
export of Butter and Cheese, and prices receded a little, Since 
Burnside’s withdrawal from Fredericksburg, exchange has again 
advanced, and this will give additional demand for all articles ot 
export. 

Owing to the enormous premium on exchange, prices are quite 
as high in New York asin London, Thus the last report of the 
Mark Lane Express quotes American White Wheat im London 
at $1.50@1.59 ; Red, $1.32@1.88 ; while in New York it is, White 
$159@1 65; Red, $1.22@1.48. The prices of other products in 
London are: Barley, 69e@$1.20; Oats, 48@66c; Peas, $1.02@ 
$1.23; Indian Corn 98c@$1.02. In New York they are: Corn, 
Western mixed, 69@78c; White, 883@90c. Bye, 85@95. Bar- 
ley. $1.35@1.50. Oats, 6°@70, Beans, mixed lots, $2.13@2.50 ; 
Mediums, $2.35@2.65. Peas, Canadian, $1.00@1.05. Potatoes, 
$1.50@3.00 per bbl. Apples, $1.50@2.25 per bbl. Dried Ap- 
ples, 5@6e per Ib. Dried Peaches, 16@18c per Ib.; umpealed 
pe ches, 7@10ce per Ib. 

Poultry is in demand at good prices. The wholesale rates in 
New York by the package are: Turkeys, 10@13c; Chickens, 9c 
@lic; Fowla, 8e@%c: Ducks, 10@l1c; Geese, 7@9e per lb.— 
Prairie Chickens, 75@1.00 per pair. 

New York Catrie Marxer—There have been great fluctuations 
in the Cattle Market since our last report. The last week in No- 
vember, prices advanced }¢c per Ib. on fret class beeves, while 
the prices of inferior and medium cattle remained the same. 

Sheep at the market that week alsoadvanced. A lot of “Long 
Wools” from Canada, sold to ship to Bermuda and Turks Isl- 
and, for $7.75 each. They weighed 180 to 185 ibs, each. . 

The market the first week in December, was scantily sx pplied 
with Beeves and Sheep. Beeves advanced gc per Ib., and 
Sheep Kc. Some fine Canada Sheep sold for $8.00 each, or about 
6c per Ib. live weight. The pelés were worth $2.50 each. There 
were 52,686 hogs in market this week—nearly 20,000 above the 
average! Prices declined about }¢c per Ib, 














—== 

The second week in December there were 5,320 beeves in mar. 
ket—1035 more than the average of last year. Notwithstanding 
this it was the best market of the year for drovers. Some prime 
cattle sold for 10c per Ib. net. Sheep, too, were in active de 
mand. Some Canada Sheep brought $8.623¢ per head, OF over 
6c per lb. live weight. There is no falling off in the price of 
pelts, present or prospective. They bring from $1.50 to $2.50, 
and some butchers have refused mtract at $2.123¢ for the ay. 


erage. 

The third week in December the market was overstocked with 
everything. The report of the rise in prices seemed to ca’) out 
all the cattle in the State fit for the butchers. Owing to the high 
price of feed, farmers are anxious to sell their cattle and hogs. — 
There were 6,246 beeves in market—nearly 2000 above the aver 
age of last year. Prices declined 3gc perlb. Is was a “bing 
time” with drovers and speculators. Many cattle were sold at $8 
to $10 per head less than the previous week. Beef was sold ig 
Washington Market by the quarter at 6c per Ib. 

Being “ Christmas week,” there were some magnificent cattle 
in the market, which realized 123¢c per Ib. net. One lot of eight 
Shorthorns averaged 25 cwt. each, and it was estimated that they 
would give 65 lbs. of beef for 100 Ibs, live weight. 

At this market there was the largest supply of hogs on record, 
The price was $4.75@5.50 per 100 lbs. live weight, or $5.87k@ 
$6.25 per 100 Ibs. dead weight. 

Horses were in demand for Government, and it is thought that 
higher prices must be paid before spring, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers— and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. Te 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers im every State 
end Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no beter or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if appropriate to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. . ‘ 


8. M. PETTENGILL & ©0. 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St., Boston, 
are our Agents for the Genesre Farmer in those cities, and are 
authorized to take Advertisements and subscriptions for us at our 
Lowest Rates, 




















MOLE PLOWS—By J. DUNHAM, Ithaca, N. ¥ 
THE EUREKA FEED CUTTER. 


A CUTTER ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF FARMERS 
4 CUTTER has important improvements. It crushes 
and cuts the heaviest corn-stalks, hay or straw, with great 
rapidity, by hand or horse-power. Knives are cylindrical, with 
shear cut, and are easily ground and kept in complete here bx 
der. It is well made, easily operated, le, durable and effect 
ive. Hundreds are in operation, to the satisfaction of the owners. 
Ge” Send for a Circular to 
DAVID HAYNES, rietor, or 
ja H. K. PARSONS, General Agent, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 
INES.—LENK & CO. OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE 


8—t 











stock of Native and Foreign G@ Vines, including all 
the rarest and most valuable varices, Bend fort Price Lik. 
Address : LENK ye 
Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, 0} 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
F Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds, Roots, Cuttings, &c., by 
P name some of theiz 





friends, mr h Catalogues will a tis, Add 
whom es W. sent 8. 
deedt H. B. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 
jait YLAN & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
stamp and send 


A MONTH, Sewing Machine Agents wanted who will 
work for the above =a and expenses paid. Ajidress 
N. B 
25 PER CENT. clear ovina $i. Inclose a 
for our Circular for 1863, P, IN, Ransom; Luz. co., Pas 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE IT. . 


THE RURAL CYCLOPEDIA 


The Cheapest Work in the World, 
NINE HUNDRED PAGES FOR $1.60! 


OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Complete Set of the Rural Annual 


FREE BY RETURN MAIL. 








HE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DIREC- 
TORY was established in 1856, and a new volume has 
been published each year since. Any‘of the Back Volumes for 
1856-7-8-9, °60, "61, 62, will be sent, prepaid by return mail, for 
Twenty-five Cents each; er the whole set of eight volumes, 
(1856-7-S-9, 60, °61, "62, 68.) will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 
$1.60; or without 1863 for $1.40, ¢ 
Each volume contains 120 pages, illustrated with appropriate 
engravings, and contains a large amount of reliable information 
on all subjects interesting te the Farmer, Fruit-Grower and 
Horticulturist. 
In the Volume for 1856 will be found Treatises 
the Fruit Garden and Orchard ; Glossary of Terms: Prepar- 
= of the Greund; Planting and Pruning; @iseases and 
Insects, ; 
List of Fruits Recommended by State Societies,.and by the 
American Pomological Society ; 
On Dwarf Trees for a Garden ; 
Oa the Cultivation of the Grape ; 
On the Lawn and Flower Garden, &c., &c. 


In the Volume for 1857 will be found Treatises 
On Baral Architecture, with several designs tor Farm-housés, 


On Laying out a Garden and Ornamental Grounds, with what to 


Cultivation of Small Fruits—By H. E. Hooker; P al 
Management of Grapes in Cold Houses— ‘osiah 

= (A most valuable treatise.) ed 

The Kitchen Garden—with complete directions ; 

Ornamental! Gardening—By RB. R. Seott; 

On the Management of Poultry—By 0. N. Bement; 

Ou Hedges—By H. E. Hooker. 

In the Volume for 1855 Treatises 

On Manures for the Orchard and Garden—By Joseph Harris; 
with analyses of ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN t manuring 
substances, showing their comparative value. ? 

Profitable Fruit Culture—By H, E. Hooker. 

Birds Usefal and Injurious to the Farmer and Herticulturist—By 
0. N. Bemert. 


Cultivation of the Grape in the Opea Air—By Josiah Salter. 
(A most valuable treatise.) - pias 
tai Cowplete List of Nurserymen an a 
"= Implement Makers in the United States and Canada, with 
much other matter. 
In the Volume for 1859 Treatises on 
Underdraining Orchards and Gardens, (A valuable treatise, 
fully illustrated.) 
The British Breeds of Cattle, (with eight engravings of different 
breeds.) 


Cultivation of Turnips. 
Ducks, Geese and Swans—By C. N. Bement, 
Orchard Houses. 
Fruits in the Ohio Valley—By A, H. Ernst, 
Fruit Culture in the West—By MJB. Batehbam, (Both the above 
are exceedingly valuable treatises.) 
In the Volume for 1860 Treatises 
Oa the Planting and Management of Fruit Trees, 
Gomposition of the Ashes of Trees, Fruits, dc. 
Dwarf Pears, Apples, Cherries, Plums, &c. . 


a 





Diseases of Animals—Remedies, &c. 
Injurious Insects. 
Domestic Pigeons. 

In the Volume for 1861 Treatises 
On the Farmer's Kitchen Garden. 
Paint for Barns and Houses. 
Shade and Ornamental Trees. 
On the Management of Window Plants, 
On the Culture of Everlasting Flowers. 
Ornamenta! Hedges. . 
Sulphur for the Mildew on the Grape. 
Cultivation of Pears. 
Bural Architecture. 


In the Volume for 1862 Treatises on 

Planting Fruit Trees. 
Cultivation of Annual Flowers. 
On the Monufacture of Domestic Wines—By C. N. Bement. 
On the Cultivation of Pears, 
On the Cultivation of o) 

ee ee ee Barley, Oats, Rye, Indian Corn, 
On Cider Making—By C. N. Bement. 

These are only a few of the principal treatises. Much valuable 
information is given on over a hundred other subjects the whole 
being illustrated with 

FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX ENGRAVINGS. 

These first severi volumes will be sent, prepaid by return mail 

for ae or the complete set of eight volumes (including 1868) 


% 
There is no cheaper or better work of the kind in the world. 
Nine Hundred and Siaty Pages, with over Five Hundred 


Pngravings for $1.60! 
G2 Orders should be sent at once, as the supply is limited, 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


SJ” Money may be sent by mail at my risk. If the work does 
a by return mail, write again at once and it will be for- 
w 


NEW INVENTIONS PATENTED. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE, t 





New Yorx Crry—87, Park Row. 
Wasurneron, D. C.—F and 7th Streets. 


ESSRS, MUNN & CO., Publishers of the Screntiric Amxrz- 
IV caw and Patent Solicitors tor the last seventeen years, 
would announce te the public that they never possessed betier 
facilities for obtaining Letters Patent and transacting all kinds 
of business before the Patent Office than they now have. 

During the seventeen years they have been engaged in pro- 
curing ts, they have acted as Attorneys for more than sev- 
enteen patentees. Nearly one-third of all the applica- 
tions for patenis annually made in this country are conducted 
through the “ Scientific American Patent Agency,” and neurly 
all the patents secured abroad by American citizens are taken 
through this Office. 

In making an application for a patent, all the inventor is re 
quired to + furnish =e = - the 
Sei vantages med, e wiugs, spe= 

fication and other papers .are prepared and presented at the 
Patent Office by Munn & Co., who havea large corps of engi- 
neers, draughtsmen, specification writers and copyists in constant 

Papers prepared at short notice. 
amphlets of instruction, announcing the amount of fees. size 
of model, and other information as to the best mode of obtaining 
patents in this and all foreign coun are furvished free on 


applivation. 
‘or further particulars address MUNN & 00, 
Publishers of the Sorentiric American, 
jamt No, 87 Park Row, New York. 





WANTED, 
A PRACTICAL FARMER—Who has had experience in the 
culture of fruit, and can bring good references, as to hon- 


% M. FP. RE 
sees. Novasbr, 10 = 
AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 

FOR A CEMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
T ION BE ssvED sy The An- 
REBEL 4 ——burn Publishing Co. 
Prospectus and Descriptive Circulars sent free to those 

who write te E, G. STORKE, Auburn, W, Y. 


BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOP GNIFYING SMALL 
A 500 Tres, for 33 é ) Frvz 








5, 
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To Farmers, ' 
To Dairymen, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 


FURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 
POULTRY, 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
&c., &c., 
Can have them ell sold at the highest prices in New York, with 
full Cash Returns always within Ten pays of their reaching the 
City, by forwarding them to the Commission House for Country 


Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant experience in this 


business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage | 


bv the most careful attention to the interest of his patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully dis- 
posed of promptly to good cash customers, and cash re‘urns made 


immediately to the owner, 
Ge The highest charge made for receiving and selling is fwe 


per cent, 


A New York Weekly Price Ourrent is issued by J. Carpen- 
rE, which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent 
free to any desiring it, A trial will prove the above facts, For 
abundant references as to responsibility, integrity, d&c., see the 
Price Ourrent, 


Sy Oash advanced on Sensigunente ot Produce, 
SEND FOR 
A FREE CoPyY 
or 
PRICES CURRENT, 
And all other Particulars, 

TO 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 


83 Jay-street. Now York. 





SSS 
| 


SHROPSHIRE AND SOUTH DOWN DRAFT jAEEP 


FOR SALE. 
Shropshire Rams, 
Shropshire Ewes, 
South Down Rams, 
South Down Ewes. 
3 Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers street, New York, of 
ja-6t JACOB LORILLARD, 


THE GROVER & BAKER 


+. 
SEWING MACHINE 
QVERYWHERE TRIUMPHANT. 
HIS MACHINE has taken the First Premium at the State 
Fairs last held in 
New York, 
New Jersey 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 





Missouri, 

Kentucky, 

Tenneszee, 

Virginia, 

Iilinois, North Carolina 
Michigan, Alabama, 
_Towa, California, 

Including every State Fair ? which it has been exhibited 

in 1862, 

The Work made upon the Grover & Baker Machine has taken 
the First Premium at every Fair in the United States where it 
has been exhibited to this date. 

GROVER & BAKER S. M. CO., 495 Broadway, N. Y. 
V. C. GOODWIN, 29 State street, Rochester, x Mr 


BOARDMAN & GRAY’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 
ENSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 





Piano Fortes. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAM McCAMMON, 
(Successor to Boardman, Gray & Co.,) 
Albany, N. Ye 


G2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. ja 


CARRIAGE HORSES, WANTED. 


Cp gts GRAY, LONG TAILS, HEADS WELL UP; LON@ 
range in action; weight, eleven to twelve hundred: 

seven to eight pa, 16 handshigh. Any person having a cond 
pair of horses for sale, answering the description, will please ad- 
dress notf GEO. A. PRINCE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
HE RURAL ANNUAL—For 1856, ’57, °53, '59, ’60, 61 and 
62 will be sent, prepaid to any address for $1.40. 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N “Y. 
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«Everybody should have a Copy.” 


ural Annual and Horticultural Pirectory, 


FOR 1863. 
PRICE ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


HIS work is published at the office of the Genesee Farmer at 
ye the commencement of each year. It was started in 1856, 
and a new volume has been 7 each year since. The vol- 
ume for 1863 is NOW READY. It contains one hundred and 
twenty pages, illustrated with many wood cuts, engraved expressly 
for the work, and filled with information useful to everyone inter- 
ested in Rural affairs. 

To the Farmer, 
To the Frult-Grower, 
To the Horticulturist, 
It will be found of the greatest value. 
Among its contents will be found treatises 
On the Principal Points in the Management of the 
Orchard and Garden ; 
On the Cultivation of the Raspberry ; 
On the Oultivation of Tobacco in the Northern States ; 
On the Cultivation of Currants ; 
On the Culture of Fruit ; 
On the Germination of Seeds ; 
On the Cultivation of the Chinese Sugar Cane at the 
Rorth, and the Manufacture of Sugar ; 
On the Fuchsia, or Lady's Ear-Drop ; 
On the Turnip Fly ; 2 
On the Management of Barn-yard Manures ; 
On Ornamental Trees and Shrubs ; 
On Rural Architecture, Farm- Houses, Barns, de. ; 
On Restoring a Worn-out Farm ; 
On Propagating Plants from Cuttings ; 
On Heliotropes and their Culture ; 
On Plowing ; 
On Dwarf Apples ; 
On Transplanting Evergreens ; 
On Grafting Old Grape Vines ; 
On Ice- Houses ; 
On Clearing Land from Bushes ; 
On Destroying Insects ; 
With scores of other articles, all of great value to every mam hav- 


a rod of land to cultivate. 
t will be sent by return mail, prepaid, to any address on the re- 


eeipt of Twenty-five Cents, 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Address 
Publisher and proprietor of the Farmer and Rural 
Annual, Rochester, N. Y. 

3" For Two Dollars a dozen copies will be sent prepaid hy 
mail to any address. 


The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


} ea and important improvements having been put to 
to thie Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with a 
guarantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more king 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making ‘any 
pomen. however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, either 
cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sew'ng Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
— greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
ine. 
$2" Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styfes and prices. A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
July, 1862.—211t 





437 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHILSON FURNACE. 


S celebrated Furnace,‘which has beer so extensively used 
in pu'ic and private buildings, and which has stood the 
test of eqperience after various pted imitations, is still for 
sale in Rochester. The different sizes are fitted for all classes of 
ouildings, from ths cottage to the church. They can be purchas- 
ed at lower rates than ever before. and any one desiring to man- 








ufacture these Furnaces can, on short notice, be furnished with a | tual, 


fall set of iron patterns for all the diffvrent sizes. 
Farther cam be obtained from the Editor of this 
paper, i an—f 


sale of the 





TO GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 


CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST MACHINE EVER INVENTED FOR 
LVIHM NOU “OP ‘AATUVG ‘SLVO DNILVAVAGS 


THE 


“BOOTHS COMPOUND SHAKER.” 
OR SEPARATING OATS, BARLEY, AND OTHER FOR- 
eign substances from Wheat, it is the Bret, sIvPLEs9 
ongaprst and only Machine ever invented, that thoroughly ac- 
complishes the desired end, Farmers can always get from five 
to ten cents per bushel more for their Wheat if preperly cleaned. 
It cleans from 150 to 200 bushels per day, and a boy can operate it, 


and its exceeding 
LOW PRICE 


Brings it within the reach of every Farmer. On receipt of EIGHT 
DOLLARS, a Machine (with pronted instructions for operating,) 
will be shi as directed. Those wishing to engage in the 
achine and purchasing by the dozen, will have a 
fair discount made to them. All orders to be addressed to 
CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE, Rochester, N. Y., 
sep-6t Sole Manufueturers, 





FARMERS, 
oe SONS NEED A BUSINESS EDUCATION; WITH- 
out it they may plow and reap as their grandfathers did 
before them, but they cannot, without such instruction, intelli- 
gently, methodically. or accurately, set about the successful pros- 
ecution of that especially close business, Modern Agriculture. 
There is one institution in the country, and but one, where stu- 
dents are theroughly trained, as well as theoretically teught— 
where eight to twelve weeks attendance secures a perfect knowl 
edge of every legal form of procedure in every known branch of 
enterprise, and a ready aptitude or skill in practical business 
matters. 
For information, address the Principal of “ ’s Moda 
Mercantile College,” Rochester, N. Y. nov-8t 


TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 


CAN GIVE STEADY EMPLOYMENT to active young men 
to solicit orders for the LITTLE GIANT SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Price. $15.00—Hemmer, Gauge, Screw-driver and ex- 
tra Needles. Will pay a liberal salary and expenses, or allow 
large commissions, COUNTY RIGHTS given to Agents. An 
Agent wanted in every County. For particulars. descriptive cata- 
logue, &c., address, with stamp, T. 8. PAGE. 
ec3t Gen"! Agent for U. 8., Toledo, Ohio. 
be HE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”"—Fyes, Ears, Lips, Mouth, 
. Head, !'air, Neck, Nands, Feet, Skin, with “ Siens or 
Craractrr,” and how to read them, given in 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED FOR 1863, devoted to Purenotocy, Puysro.oeey, 
Prrs1oenomy. Psyororioey, and to all that relates to the Intellec- 
Social, Moral and Spiritual Nature of Man. Amply ilius- 
to the comprehension of all. New volume, 


pow eh & WELTR. He Broadway. NF 








trated, and 
Subscribe now. 
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THE 


GENESEE FARMER 
FOR 1863. 


— 


A GREAT PREMIUM LIST! 


BOOK PRIZES! 
SEEP PRIZES!! 
CASH PRIZES!!! 





All Prizes and No Blanks! 


We spare no pains to make the GENESEE FARMER worthy 
the patronage of every farmer and fruit-grower in the United 
States and Canada. It has already a very iarge circulation, but 
there is no reason why it may not be doubled during the present 
year. All that is necessary, is for our friends to take hold of the 
matter in their respective localities, and present the claims of the 
Ganesex Faxmer to their neighbors and friends As some in- 
ducement for them to act as agents in getting subscribers, we of- 
fer the following premiums : 

AND FIRST TO THE LADIES.—Thére are some ladies 
who already act as agents for the Genesee Farmer, and those 
who do are always successfal in getting subscribers. We want 
more agents among our farmers’ wives and daughiere. We offer 
the following: 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS TO THE LADIES. 

1. To every lady who sends us before the first of February, 
Jice subscribers for 1365, at 60 cents each, we will send, pre-paid, 
by return mail, a copy of Mrs. Hate’s Modern Cookery Book, price 
$1; or a dollar package containing sixteen varieties of the choic- 
est and most beautiful flower seeds, such as we know every lady 
would like to have growing in the garden, 

2. To every lady sending us fifteen subscribers at 60 cents each, 
before the first of February, we will serd, prepaid, by return 
mail, a beautiful copy of the Rural Poetry of the English Lan- 
guage; price $3. 





PREMIUMS FOR BOYS. 

1. To every boy who shall send us before the first of February, 
1863, three subscribers, at 60 cents each, we will send, prepaid, 
by return mail, a copy of the Farmers’ Practical Horse Farrier, 
price 50 cents; or a copy of Lizsia’s Animal Chemistry, 

2. To every bey sending us four subscribers, (as above,) we will 
eend, prepaid, by return mail, a volame of the Geneser Far- 
mer for 1856, neatly bound in stiff paper cover: price 75 cents. 

8 To every boy sending us jive subscribers, (as above) we will 
send, prepaid, by retura mail, a copy of Ropegas’ Scientific 
Agriculture, or a volume of the Genesee Farmer for 1°60, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. The wholesale price of the latter is $1, 
and ihere is no cheaper work. Or, if prefered, a copy of Emmr- 
tos & Fusr's new book, the Manual of Agriculture. 

4 To every boy sending us sé@ subscribers, (as above.) we 
wili send, prepaid, by retarn mail, a copy of Everybody’s Lawyer, 
wt ‘Lc Forse and his Diseases: price $1.25. 

t. I> every boy sending us eight subscribers, (as above,) we 
will send, prepaid, by re.uim mat, a complete set of the Rurat 
AwnvaL snp Hoerrtovrrvran Directory for eight years.— 
(1856-7-8-9, 60, 61, 62 and '68.) Price %6cenis each. No young 
farmer or gardener should be without a complete set of this work 

6. To every boy sending us fifteen subscribers, (as above) we 
will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of the Rural Poetry of 
the English Language; price 88. (This is a most beautiful and 
appropriate book for a Christmas or New Years present.) 

7. To every boy sending us teoenty-five subscribers, (as above) 
we will send, prepaid, by express, the last six volumes of the 
Genesee Farmer, (1856-7-8-9, ’60 and ’61,) handsomely bound in 
cloth. The price is $1 each, and there is no cheaper work pub- 
lished... No young farmer could havea better work in his library: 





It will be seen that the above prizes are for subscribers at Sige 
ty Cents each, These prizes are offered only to the ladies ang 
boys, the object. being to get them interested in the circulatiog 
of the Farmer. 


PREMIUMS FOR EVERYBODY, 
At our Lowest Club Rates ef 50 Cents each, 


1. To every person sending us si@ subscribers, at 50 cents each, 
($3.00) we will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of the ke 
RAL ANNUAL for 1863, 25 cts, 


2. To every person sending us ten subscribers at our lowest 
club rates of 50 cents each, ($5.00) we will send a copy of the 
Genrskz Farmer for 1863, and also a copy of the Runa Ax- 
NUAL for 1863, (prepaid, by mail.) 85 cts, 

8. To every person sending us sivleen subscribers at 50 cents 
each, ($8.00) we will send, prepaid, by mail, a pack age of flower 
and vegetable seeds, containing twelve papers of choice varie: 
ties, price $1, ora handsomely bound volume of the Genrseg 
Farmer for 1860: price $1. Or, if preferred, a copy of Emem 
soN & Fiin1’s new book, the Manual of Agriculture. Also, a free 
copy of the Farmer and Rurat AnNvAL for 1863. $1.85. 


4. Toevery person sending us twenty subscribers, at 50 dents 
each, ($10.00) we will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of 
Everybody’s Lawyer. or The Horse and his Diseases, price $1.25; 
and.also two free copies of the Farser for 1868, $2.45, 

5. To every person sending us teventy-fowr sabscrib rs, at 30 
cents each, ($12.00) we will send either of the above books and a 
dollar package of vegetable and flower seeds, and a free copy 0% 
the Gunesee Farmer and Rurat Annvat for 1868. $3.10, 

Those getting higher clubs than the above, will probably take 
some of the following C.su Prizrs. If not, books and seeds, as 
desired, will be sent in the same ratio: 

CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES!! CASH PRIZES!!! 
ty »& (\—TO THE PERSON sending us the Aighest number 
bald) of subscribers, before the 15th of February, 1863. at 
our lowest clab rates of 50 cents each, we wiil send Firry Do1- 
Lags in cash, : 
$3 —TO THE PERSON sending us the second highest 
epe number, (as above,) we will send Turrry Dotan 


in cash, 
9 —TO THE PERSON sending us the third highen 
CO) Lad number, (as above,) we will send Twxenry Do.ianrs 
in cash. 


31 p—TO THE PERSON sending us the fourth highest 
i) 2 number, (as above,) we will send Firrzen Doxiars 
in cash, 


ai) « 

Sl 

Sire THE PERSON sending us the siath highest nume 
| 9] ber, (as above,) we will send Fivz Dotaas in cash, 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the fifth highest num- 
ber (as above,) we will send Txn Doizars in cash, 


~ —TO THE PERSON sending us the seventh highest nume- 
e ber, (as above,) we will send. Four Doiiazs in cash. 


ti 4}—TO THE PERSON sending us the eighth highest num- 
Se ber, (as above,) we will send Tuxez DoLianrs in cash, 


8" The number of subscribers, and the names of those send- 
ing the largest clubs, will be announced in the March number of 
the Farmer, and the cash immediately paid. 

Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one 
address. We send the papers whereve: the members of the club 
desire. It is not-necessary that the ¢l~b should be sent in all at 
one time. Names can be added at anv time. and all that are 
sent in before the fifteenth of February will be counted in. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as .hey are obtained. 

(" Money may be sent by mail at our risk. You need not re 
gister the letters, ‘ 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 





Pusisuee AND PRopgieTon OF THE GxNxESEE FARWFR, 
January 1, 1868, , Rooussrzz, N. Y, “ 
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